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... Unfinished Business in Social Legislation 
¢T F. WAGNER, WILSON W. WYATT, JAMES E. MURRAY, AND. OTHERS 


A new approach ; 


What’s wrong fo the a 


schizophrenia 
with our present system ase’ 
of unemployment The 


e | r 
compensation? | Biology of 
AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS from sixteen international : 7 
unions, both A.F. of L. and C.I.0., asked that question. They C IZOp renild 


examined the entire unemployment compensation set-up. 
This book is the result of their study of this vital problem. by ROY G. HOSKINS, M.D. 


LABOR AGREES THAT: Director of Research, Memorial 

Foundation _ for Neuro-Endocrine — 

1. Unemployment compensation should be accessible to Research, Harvard Medical School 
all wage-earners. and author of ENDOCRINOLOGY 


: s : Dr. Hoskins’ study of schizophrenia is 
2. It should be administered by a federal organization, re- distinguished from “chat of ae. paychia- 
; : trist, biochemist, physiologist and neu- — 
placing the present crazy quilt sy stem. rologist in that he considers the subject 
A from the point of view of the biologist 
3. It must pay adequate benefits, not a pittance. and discusses schizophrenia as a mani- 
BSLSog' eto ears 
i i iONn-wWwi LOGY OF is 
4, It must be coupled with a highly developed, nation-wide BIOLOGY: OF Scuto a a 
employment service. valuable for its present applications and 
: stimulating in its suggestions for further 
5. It is a system of income insurance, and not a plan re- Sent 


warding loafing. 


Every wage-earner, everyone who works for a living, 
every intelligent citizen, should read this book. $1.00 
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Norton Books 
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LABOR LOOKS AT 
UNEMPLOYMENT Oa etaes PROBLEMS 


Hee O. Spurgeon English, M.D. pee 
Bh, Pearson, $5.0 


J. M.D. 
INSUR ANGE COMMON NEUROSES OF 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


By 7 Spurgeon English, M.D. and 


( G. J. Pearson, M.D. $4.0 
THE UNIVERSITY OF | 
A HANDBOOK OF PSYCHIATRY 
; hac hota a rs ‘Wr : By a aor SD ae ae D. A sud T 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. i! DE) 
a ee PSYCHOTHERAPY WITH 


CHILDREN = 
: c By Frederick H. Allen, M.D. $3.75 4 

ie . 3 HISTORY OF MEDICAL | 
COMING NEXT MONTH IN SURVEY GRAPHIC PSYCHOLOGY 


ae Gresory Zilboorg and Geena a w. 


KORE A ° 5 we ouR INNER CONFLICTS 
The Plight of Conscientious Objectors geen BMT MD 


$3.00 4 N 


~ By Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam ; | By Karen Horney, MD. $3.60. J 
: i: ‘FREUD'S CONTRIBUTION ~—_ | 
Ghiichat of the Committee on Conscientious Objectors TO PSYCHIATRY 
ose Federal Council oie the Churches of Christ in America ~~ By A. A. Brill 


~ THE PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
‘Several thousand Conscientious objectors are now serving long term OF py Oto Pena | ; = 
rison sentences. Bishop Oxnam tells the story of the campaign to ; wae 


i ae, gelcane and to restore their civil rights. He Points ots also, | 


nerica’s conscientious eae 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)— 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. Represents the Society 
of Friends in relief and social welfare serv- 
ices on a non-sectarian basis and without 
discrimination of race or nationality. Present 
activities include CHILD FEEDING and 
OTHER RELIEF PROJECTS: in Finland, 
France, Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and 
elsewhere in Europe; MEDICAL WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILITA- 
TION: in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: community services for Japa- 
nese Americans, improvement of housing and 
employment for Negroes; INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS: housing projects and con- 
sultative services to management and labor; 
VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: for college 
and high-school students to become acquainted 
with social and economic problems in the 
United States and Mexico; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: 300 institutes to 
promote study of religious and economic 
bases for peace and post-war reconstruction; 
student study groups for peace education on 
college campuses. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees. 
Maintainsethe INsTiITuTE or JEwisH AFFAIRS, 

"a research body to gather and publish the 
facts of Jewish life; publishes Conoress 
WEEKLY, a Jewish review. Is American 
branch of the Woritp JEwisH COoONGREsS. 
1834 Broadway, New York 23, New York. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,757 local chapters organ- 
ized mostly on a county basis. Services of 
the Red Cross are: Services to the Armed 
Forces, Services to Veterans, Relief to 
Prisoners of War, Blood Donor Service, Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, Office of 
the Medical Director, Nursing Service, Nu- 
trition Service, First Aid, Water Safety 
and Accident Prevention, Volunteer Special 
Services, American Junior Red Cross, and 
Foreign War Relief. 


AMERICANS UNITED for World Organization, 
' Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York 23. Purpose 
to develop a democratic world government, 
capable of controlling armaments and restrain- 

ing aggressors, by strengthening the United 
Nations Organization, and by supporting all 

_ measures tending to promote international co- 

_ operation; opposes all narrowly nationalist 
_ and fascist elements. The only political action 
group in its field, AUWO led in mobilizing 
public opinion for the U.-N. Charter, Bretton 

- Woods, and UNRRA. Board Chairman, Ray- 
mond Swing. President, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman. Executive, Ulric Bell. Publica- 
tion, ‘Capitol Hill Views the World,” weekly. 
Dues: Associate, $2; Member, $5 and up: 


4 
? 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS” ASSO- 
CIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago. 
To aid in improving municipal administration 
(1) annually issues The Municipal Year 
Book, an encyclopedia of information about 
municipal activities in the 2,042 United States 
cities over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man- 
ayement, a monthly journal devoted to local 
government; (3) issues special research re- 
ports such as Planning for Postwar Munici- 
pal Services, and The Police and Minority 
Groups, etc.; (4) proces a series of eight 
practical correspondence courses in municipal 
government, rite for a complete list of 
publications and a catalogue on training 
courses. aan 
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DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 


_ Social, Economic and International Planning 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew-| NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 W. 40 St., 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, yout welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community wid social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiliaries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS —An_ educational organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conduct a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and social services. One of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent-Teacher,” official 
magazine, anda monthly Bulletin, both issued 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life in a Democ- 
racy; The Parent-Teacher Organization, Its 
Origin and Development. Write: Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, President, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken 


consumers’ responsibility for conditions under | 


which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and _legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL :OUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. FIFTY 
YEARS SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY. SERVICE TO FOREIGN 
BORN—Immigrant aid, port and dock work, 
naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives in war-separated families. 
SOCIAL WELFARE AND WAR ACTIVI- 
TIES—Council houses and clubs, nurseries, 
clinics; scholarships, camps, teen-age can- 
teens; work with handicapped. Participation 
in national wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION — Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 
national direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert fo vital current issues. 215 
Senior Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
and Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, INC., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A non-profit Bureau, established in 1918, to 
improve standards in the field of philanthropy, 

__national and international, and to advise con- 
tributors in their giving. It was asked about 
750 different philanthropic organizations dur- 
ing 1944. The Bureau investigates agencies 
and reports whether eleven essential stand- 
ards as to reliability and effectiveness are 
met. Bureau members who are eligible for 
its confidential reports, on approved and non- 
approved agencies, include individuals, cor- 
porations, chambers of commerce, 700 local 
community chests and councils, and 29 
foundations. Publishes annually ‘‘Giver’s 
Guide to National Philanthropy,” price 10c, 
and periodic newsletters to members. 
quiries welcomed. 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, a non- arti- 
san, non-profit organization, was formed for 
the purpose of focusing the attention of the 
liberal opinion-forming public upon major 

olitical and social issues which are vital to 
asting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News 3ul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. j 

Tf interested in further details or member- 
ship, send your name and address to: POST 
WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York 3, New York. 


monthly and copyright 1946 by 
Publication ce, 3: 
issue 30 $3 a year. 


2 cents; 
ffice at East Strouds! 
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THE 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA: 


sta Ei sA cet INC.— 112 East 19th St., 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION— A non-profit. or- 


In- 


New York City 18, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of national men and women’s or- 
ganizations whose programs include in whole 
or in part an interest in world affairs. 
Through monthly meetings, special institutes 
and popular pamphlets, the Conference con- 
tributes to education of public opinion for an 
organized world. Publication list upon re- 
quest. Dr. Walter W. Kirk, Hon. President; 
Mr. Richard R. Wood, President; Miss Jane 
Evans, Vice President. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 

Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, fnew 510, New 
York 5, is the professional organization for} 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance and the publishers of| 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance} 
Journal. 


GUIDAN! 


Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects—Bi-monthly, illustrated Magazine 
and News Letter—Extensive Bulletin and 
leaflet service. “Studies in Public Power’— 
25 chapters—latest data on Bonneville, Grand 
Coulee, TVA. and other federal and munici- 
pal projects—For individuals, study groups 
and organizations. Send 10c for descriptive 
booklet and samples. Full service $5.00 per} 
year. Address: 127 N. Dearborn St., i- 
cago 2, Illinois. 


ew ork A cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10, 
and upwards. 


ganization founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn 
for the purpose of promoting peace, justice} 
and good will among nations. This purpose} 
is accomplished through the objective presen- 
tation and. interpretation of the facts off 


American foreign relations through publica} 
tions, study groups and a Reference Service.f 
Publications: Documents on American For- 


eign Relations, 1938—(annual); America} 
Looks Ahead (a pamphlet series); Charter 
of the United Nations: Commentary ond 
Documents, by Leland M. Goodrich and} 
Edvard Hambro; United Nations in_ the} 
Making: Basic Documents; and other titles. 
Information concerning publications and other} 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Sur- 
vey Graphic four times a year in- 
cluding special numbers. Its col-+ 
umns are open to social action 
' groups organized to promote good 
government, better education, city 


~ planning and housing, improved 


industrial and labor relations, the 


safeguarding of civil liberties, 


land conservation, study of the 
Arts—economic and social plan- 
ning in their widest aspirations. 
Rates are modest—Let the Adver- 
tising Department tell you about 
them! 


‘EY ASSOCIATES, INC, Composed and printed 
y SURVEY ASSOCIATES, TNC ucaniig, Pas Kenorial 


and Canadi postage 50 cents extra. _ 


rei an { 
burg, Pa., under the Act ort March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at a 
October 18 1917, authorized December 21, 1931, : a 


For the World’s Great Music by Today’s Great Artists 


THE 


TELEPHONE 


OUR” 


| MONDAY-JUNE10 


JAMES MELTON—One of America’s favorite 
tenors. First New York appearance at Roxy 
Theatre, Metropolitan Opera debut, 1942. 


‘MONDAY -JULY 1 


BING CROSBY—The beloved Bing of screen 
and radic has a distinct place in American 
music and in the hearts of millions of listeners. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


NELSON EDDY—Star of screen, radio and the 


concert Stage: Voted in 1945 “‘the best male 
_ singer regu 


For some of the grandest music you ever hope to hear, we invite 
you to tune in “The Telephone Hour” every Monday night— 
over the NBC network. It’s like having the world’s great artists 
give a gala performance in your home. 


LiLy Pons 
TORSTEN RALF 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
Bipu SAYAO 
MAGGIE TEYTE 
BLANCHE THEBOM 
HELEN TRAUBEL 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
JOosEF HOFMANN 
FRITZ KREISLER 
OscAR LEVANT 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JAMES MELTON 
EzIo PINZA 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Juss! BJOERLING 
ROBERT CASADESUS 
BING CROSBY 
NELSON Eppy 
BENNY GOODMAN 
TiTo GUIZAR 


. 
’ 


DONALD VOORHEES AND THE BELL TELEPHONE ORCHESTRA | 


MONDAY: JUNE 24 


MONDAY-JUNE 17 


FRITZ KREISLER—Distinguished violinist 
and composer. Made his first radio appear- 
ance at sixty-nine on ‘'ThéTelephone Hour." 


BLANCHE THEBOM—Lovely mezzo-soprano 


of the Metropolitan. Discovery, followed her 
singing at a ship's concert while on vacation. 


MONDAY JULY 8 


EVERY MONDAY 


Se 


DONALD VOORHEES—Talented conductor 
of the Bell Telephone Orchestra, long identi- 


mf ” . . . 
arly featured on the air. fied with the great musical programs in radio. 


All appearances subject to change 
y i) a > 


Every Monday Night over NBC (See your local newspaper for time and station) 
~ 
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Among Ourselves 


/RITISH-AMERICAN ASSOCIATES, WHOSE AIM 
or the last fifteen years has been to pro- 
note understanding between the peoples of 
re British Commonwealth and the United 
tates, has announced the establishment of 
ix lecture fellowships. One of these has 
een named most appropriately in honor 
f John G. Winant, our wartime Ambas- 
ador to the Court of St. James’s. The 
sctures will deal with British-American 
‘iendship, especially as it bears on interna- 
onal economic questions, and on labor 
nd industrial relations — themes closely 
kin to that of Mr. Winant’s first major 
ddress after his return to the United 
tates, which we are privileged to publish 
s our leading article this month. 


‘HOSE THORNIEST OF CURRENT INTERNA- 
onal issues—Russia’s (and Stalin’s) rela- 
ons with the non-Soviet world, are dis- 
ussed, page 200, by George Soloveytchik. 
9 this reporter and commentator, G. P. 
rooch, British historian and editor of the 
‘ontemporary Review wrote recently: 

“The latest guide through the | Russian] 
abyrinth is singularly qualified for his 
ask. Born and educated in Russia, Mr. 
reorge Soloveytchik knows the psychologi- 
al climate in a way that is impossible even 
» the most sensitive and sympathetic of 
isitors. . . . But while he can speak with 
uthority on his native land, he can also 
arvey the whole drama in the broad per- 
yective rendered - possible by prolonged 
ssidence in the West. Compelled to leave 
t. Petersburg by the Bolshevik revolution, 
e found a second home in England... be- 
ame a British subject, and learned to ap- 
reciate our democratic ways. Here, then, 
_ the interpreter we need, a brilliant pub- 
cist, a master of idiomatic English, an 
xperienced observer of the European 


'0 STIR THE CONSCIENCE AND DIRECT THE 
forts of American citizens in this mo- 
1entous election year, Penguin Books of- 
rsa “Handbook of Politics and Voter’s 
uide.” The author is Lowell Mellett, 
riter of a nationally syndicated column 
f Washington news and comment. ‘The 
pose of the book is to tell “how to get 
| of a congressman who has turned out 
> a mistake, how to disinfect political 
entions, and how to throw your weight 
ind in politics generally.” 

Victor Weybright, formerly managing 
itor of Survey Graphic, is editorial di- 
r of American Penguin Books. 


vEY ASSOCIATES LOST A FRIEND OF MANY 
rs standing in the sudden death last 
onth of Richard M. Neustadt, at the age 
fty-nine. Mr. Neustadt began his career 


ew York State Commission on Depen- 
and Defective Children. He con- 
ted to the development of better or- 


) 


ial service in 1912 as director of the 
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dered industrial relations as director of the 
arbitration board for the building trades in 
San Francisco, and of the San Francisco 
Retail Merchants Association. Later, he 
headed the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Commission, and simultaneously served as 
mediator for the National Labor Board 
and the Philadelphia 
Board. At the time of his death, he was 
regional director of the Social Security 
Board in San Francisco. ; 


HELEN MEARS, FORMERLY A MEMBER OF 
this staff, now in Tokyo with an official 
American Labor Commission, is announced 
as the 1945 winner of the Houghton, Mif- 
flin Literary Award in non-fiction, Her 


Regional Labor 


project is described by the publishers as 
“an analysis of our historical and contem- 
porary relations with Japan and the Far 
East . . . of the steps necessary to re- 
habilitate the nation and maintain a health 
Asia.” 


ONE POET’s VIEW OF THE ATOMIC AGE IS 
expressed in “Ultimatum for Man,” by 


“Peggy Pond Church, whose verses are well 


known to Survey Graphic readers. About 
half the poems in this new collection were 
written at Los Alamos, N. M., before that 
remote desert place was shaken by the first 
atomic bomb. “Ultimatum for Man” may 
be ordered from the author, P.O. Box 62, 


Ranchos de Taos, N. M., price $1.50. 


u % 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


“Continuance and assurance of a living peace must, in 


the long run, be the work of the people themselves.’ | 1 


—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Pursuit of Happiness 
1946—and After 


No limited horizons cramp the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations.® 


The old slogan of the RAF would fit it—to drive “through hardship to the stars.” 
JOHN G. WINANT 


OME YEARS AGO I sENT PRESIDENT 
X00SEVELT a quotation from an ad- 
iress, long since, by John Stuart Mill, 
he English economist. This had been 
riven to me, and the President him- 
elf shortly broadcast it in a speech 
n one of the Carolinas. 

There was some question raised at 
he time as to the exactness of the 
ext — and I pass that along with 
pologies for any slips in reporting 
century ago! What interested us— 
nd will you—is the sense of it: 


History shows that great economic 
nd social forces flow like a tide over 
ommunities only half conscious of that 
yhich is befalling them. Wise statesmen 
ofesee what time is thus bringing, and 
ry to shape institutions and mold men’s 
houghts and purposes in accordance 
ith the change that is silently coming 
n. 

The unwise are those who bring 
othing constructive to the process, and 
fho greatly imperil the future of man- 
ind by leaving great questions to be 
gught out between ignorant change on 
ne hand, and ignorant opposition to 
hange on the other. 


Last month I talked with General 
in Christiaan Smuts, to me the phil- 
sopher - statesman of our time. I 
ave always greatly admired him be- 
se in defeat he had the mag- 
imity of Robert E. Lee. More, in 
rienting the position of South 
ica, he faced and overcame the di- 
ed ideologies there, the inherited 
ifferences of language and of race; 


—By the United States representa- 
tive on the Economic and Social 
Council who, returning to this coun- 
try to attend its second session, was 
welcomed at a dinner in New York 
given by the American Association 
for the United Nations. 

Through its courtesy, this article 
is drawn from his address—a first 
interpretation of the task to his 
fellow citizens. There’ were warming 
expressions not only from some of 


them, but from long time associates. 


overseas attached to the new head- 
quarters of the world. . 
Throughout his public service, 
Survey Graphic has shared in the 
creative thrust of his thinking as 
governor of New Hampshire, first 
chairman of the federal Social Se- 
curity Board, director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva, and 
in his luminous service as wartime 
American Ambassador in London. 


and brought into this recent war a 
united dominion, gallantly defending 
the rights of free men. The statesmen 
of Europe had failed to achieve such 
unity; yet the brave leadership of a 
wise man on another continent proved 


‘that it could be done. 


Our talk was about the impact of 
modern science on the lives of people 
everywhere, and the adjustments 
necessary to accommodate life to 
global living. Distance—cut down in 
relation to time both in communica- 
tion and travel—and the development 
of the atomic bomb are two present 


_and pressing examples of what we 
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had in mind. The first has brought 
peoples of differing languages, races, 
and continents into daily contact with 
one another. The other has released, 
through the advances of science, the 
power to destroy the civilization of 
which it was a product. 

To General Smuts’ mind and mine 
this meant that there must be both 
awareness of changing values and a 
recognition of new obligations if we 
are to realize the benefits of a progres- 
sive civilization. The future calls for 
a greater degree of tolerance and un- 
derstanding than has hitherto been 
required of us. It calls for a rare com- 
bination of restraint and pioneering 
if we are to look forward to peace on 
earth. 


Challenge of the Times 


We have to try to reconcile differ- 
ing social, political, and economic 
standards, There is enough in the 
world for everyone but there are great 
areas of want. Science must aid us, 
not destroy us. We must have a 
world of hope, not dread. Had atomic 
energy come in the form of power 
plants instead of bombs it would have 
given us confidence instead of fear. 

It is the task of the Security Coun- 


cil of the United Nations—and one 


which it has been shouldering 
squarely against odds—to bring about 
the solution of political situations 
which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. Equally 
important is this other task—to estab- 


lish a basis for a civilization in which 
underlying economic and social dit- 
ficulties are resolved before they 
reach the stage of conflicts which 
may threaten the peace. That, in 
turn, is the main job of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, now meeting in New York. 

The four freedoms are, of course, 
interrelated. While the Security 
Council is concerned primarily with 
freeing the peoples of the earth from 
fear, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil deals with freeing them from 
want; hence it deals more directly 
with the rights of man. President 
Truman has said: “The roots of de- 
mocracy will not draw much nourish- 
ment in any nation from a soil of 
poverty and economic. distress.” 

We know, and generations before 


us have known, that economic and - 


social injustice is closely bound up 
with political insurgency. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is charged 
with the positive and constructive 
work of dealing affirmatively with the 
basic needs of human beings—and so 
with the foundations of peace itself. 


Tasks and Tools 


If it is to be real and lasting, peace 
means more than resolving conflicts 
between nations. It means positive 
action to lift the levels of human wel- 
fare, for a world divided against itself 
today cannot long stand. Resentment 
and fear are. aroused in the hearts of 
men by gross economic inequalities 
within countries and between nations. 
Resentment and fear easily grow into 
hatred and we have seen how quickly 
these emotions can be played upon by 
the unscrupulous to make men go to 
war against their fellows. 

Moreover, in our age, peace cannot 
be secured by political action un- 
accompanied by economic coopera- 
tion. If we are not to drift backward 
to catastrophe, we must go forward 
together toward a fuller life for all 
people everywhere. 

By the Charter of the Golden Gate, 
“we the peoples of the United Na- 
tions” have bound ourselves to take 
“joint and separate action” to obtain 


these objectives. We have under- 


taken, moreover, to employ “inter- 
national machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples.” 

In approaching these tasks both the 


f composition and the mode of opera- 
tion of the Economic and Social 


Council are thoroughly democratic. 


It is composed of 18 nations, elected 
by the General Assembly for terms 
of three years. Each nation appoints 
its representative. Retiring member 
nations are eligible for immediate re- 
election. Each member nation has 
one vote. Votes of large and small 
countries are equal. Decisions are 
taken by simple majority vote. 

This Council, under the Charter, 
reports to the General Assembly, and 
has powers to make recommenda- 
tions, to prepare draft conventions, 
and to call international conferences 
cn the subjects with which it deals. 
It may furnish information to the Se- 
curity Council and assist that Council 
upon its request. 


Something New in History 


In brief, the Economic and Social 
Council has been made one of the 
principal organs of the United Na- 
tions. I believe that this emphasis on 
human progress and economic devel- 
opment is something new in history. 
It is particularly significant that in the 
first paragraph of the preamble of 
the Charter drafted at San Francisco 


—and I hope the words will become 


as familiar to every schoolchild as the 
words of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence: — the United Nations affirm 
their faith in “the dignity and worth 
of the human person.” Which is cer- 
tainly more than the old language of 
diplomacy. 

During the war the preparations 
made by the Allies for postwar eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction were 
by no means complete. But much 
more was done before the second 
World War ended than was done be- 
fore the first ended. Thus, main 
lines were firmly established in the 
fields to be covered by the Economic 
and Social Council. A number of 
specialized intergovernmental agencies 
were planned, each to deal with a 
specific and limited subject. In addi- 
tion, the International Labor Office— 
of which I had the honor of being 
director—was a survivor, and the only 
major survivor, of the war period. 
The new agencies are the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Con- 
ferences have been called to establish 


international organizations dealing 


with health and with international 


‘dozen commissions which had 


trade. A major responsibility assigner 
to the Economic and Social Counce} 
under the Charter is to coordinat) 
these and other specialized agencies 
[See opposite page. | 3 

President Roosevelt realized that 4 
reaching out to the peoples of th) 
world you had to start with a com 
mon denominator. He believed tha} 
food was the best universal interes} 
on which to begin the work of estak} 
lishing international economic and sc¢| 
cial cooperation. His wisdom haj 
been overwhelmingly demonstratec| 
He called the Hot Springs Confer) 
ence of 1943. This led to the forma 
establishment of the permanent Foo# 
and. Agriculture Organization at Que 
bec in 1945. This, in turn, called th 
special conference, convened at Wash} 
ington May 20, to grapple with a des 
perate food shortage which constitute 
the gravest economic problem imme 
diately facing the world. 

In a kindred field, the United Na 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ac 
ministration was set up at Atlanti 
City in 1943. This has been a pioneef 
in the new type of international teanj 
play on the administrative level. Th} 
International Bank and Monetar} 
Fund go back, likewise, to wartimf 
initiation. 


Committees and Commissions 


At its first session in London (Jar 
uary 1946), the Economic and Socie 
Council set up a Special Committe 
on Refugees and Displaced Person 
which met in the British capital t 
draw up a report for the second se: 
sion in New York on May 2! 
Among other aspects of the subjec 
the committee has considered whe 
form of international organization : 
needed to handle the problem c¢ 
refugees and displaced persons whe 
UNRRA’s activities terminate. 

This second session of the Counci 
also, has before it reports of half 


meeting here in New York. They z 
the Economic and Employment Con 
mission; the Temporary Social Co: 
mission; the Temporary Transpo 
and Communications Commissio 
the Statistical Commission; and tt 
Commission on Human Rights wit 
its Subcommission on the Stat 
Women. By way of illustration, 
me single out the potential impe 
tance of two of them: et 

International action in the be 
field of human rights is a new. 
(Continued on page 237) 


Organizations in the Economic and Social Field 


International Labor Organization. Created at the 
Peace Conference of 1919, the ILO has directly influ- 
enced the labor and social legislation of many countries 
for over twenty years by sending qualified experts to 
assist the governments concerned, Through its annual 
conferences of representatives of governments, employ- 
ers, and workers it has promoted international agree- 
ments on industrial safety and welfare, and other con- 
ditions of work and employment. 

Effective action results from these agreements when 
the countries concerned ratify the conventions recom- 
mended by the conference and in effect bind themselves 
by treaty to adopt legislation to implement them. 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. One of the first examples of the new 
international cooperation; set up in 1943 as a temporary 
organization to supply the goods and services necessary 
for immediate relief and early rehabilitation in Europe 
and the Far East. No agency has ever before carried 
out relief operations on such a scale or procured ana 
shipped relief goods in such quantities. 

UNRRA also provides the staff for the majority of 
the assembly centers in Germany and Austria in which 
the millions of persons who were uprooted from their 
homes during the war and forced into other localities 
and other countries have been housed. The work of 
repatriating the displaced persons and refugees has been 

strikingly successful but some 800,000 or 900,000 still 
remain in centers outside their countries of origin. 


International Monetary Fund. Initiated at Bretton 
Woods, in 1944, it is designed to tide over temporary 
balance-of-payments difficulties. If the fund had been 
established at the end of the last war we might have 
escaped the serious international financial crisis which 


- set in motion a chain of new restrictions both on inter- — 


' national exchange and on movements of goods across 
frontiers—prolonging the widespread unemployment of 
the Thirties. The countries which had immediate def- 
icits in their balance of payments but which were sol- 
vent from a longer run point of view would have been 
able to obtain liquid funds to meet the emergency. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
_ opment. Also initiated at Bretton Woods in 1944, this 
' will facilitate the provision of capital for purposes of 
reconstruction and long term economic development. It 
should play a ‘particularly important part in raising 
standards of living and purchasing power in countries 
_ whose resources are as yet in any early stage of develop- 
ment; and should develop a larger volume of trade 
_ between them and the older industrialized countries. 
_ If the bank had been established after the last war we 
should have had a more intelligently directed flow of 


- investment funds than that in the Twenties. 


: ! 

World Health Organization.* A preparatory com- 
ieee set up by the Economic and Social Council in 
1946 to break ground for an International Health Con- 
ference opening in June in New York. The commis- 
sion had. completed its report recommending the estab- 
lishment of a world health organization as another spe- 
cialized agency to develop services to fight epidemics 
and to promote international advance and exchange in 
‘medical and public health knowledge and techniques. 


1946 


* Titles still to be chosen as this is printed. 


Provisional International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, Initiated at Chicago in 1944, this is already in 
operation with headquarters in Montreal. Its purpose 
ig.to make possible the orderly and coordinated expan- 
sion of civil aviation around the globe. 


Food and Agriculture Organization. Established at 
Quebec in 1945, its first task has been to assist in re- 
moving the danger of outright starvation over large 
areas of the world. The success of all other forms of 
international economic and social cooperation depends 
on the solution of the present world food crisis. 

When this is accomplished the agency will take up its 
long run tasks: to assist in preventing all forms of mal- 
nutrition; and thereby to increase the demand for pro- 
ducts and raise the incomes of those engaged in agricul- 
ture—a greater number than any other industry. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. With its constitution framed in 
London in 1946, UNESCO will come into existence 
upon acceptance of that by 20 nations. Its purpose is 
to encourage cooperation in all branches of intellectual 
activity, to facilitate exchange of scientific information 
and to promote mutual understanding through such 
mass media as the press, radio, motion pictures. 


International Trade Organization.* At its first 
meeting in 1946 the Council took steps also to initiate a 
conference in this field; recognized the relationship of 
employment to trade; set up a preparatory commission. 

The outcome of these steps is of profound importance 
to the world’s future. The whole structure of interna- 
tional economic organization which has already been set 
up will stand or fall on the ability of the nations which 
take part in future conferences to reach agreement on 
measutes which will strike off the chains that have 
shackled the exchange of goods and services. 

The advantages of Bretton Woods would be largely - 
nullified if the trade conference failed in its purposes. 

The trade problem is not simply a matter of reduc- 


ing tariffs. The restrictions on trade have gone much 


further than tariffs alone and means must be found to 
eliminate progressively the stranglehold of quantitative 
restrictions on imports. We must also recognize that 
there are differences between the social systems of coun- 
tries, which give rise to differences in the methods of 
trading. Some countries have adopted in whole or in 
part state trading in ‘respect to imports or exports or: 
both; and this necessitates international agreement con- ' 
cerning’ principles and methods—particularly with a view 
to removing suspicion that discrimination and favoritism 
may be exercised under cover of such trading. 

Then, there is the question of “burdensome world | 
surpluses” of certain raw materials. In the past, wide 
fluctuations in the prices of certain raw materials have 
been an important factor in business instability, and the 
accumulation of unsold stocks has led to restrictions and 
dumping regardless of general international welfare. 

Also, there is the question of restrictive practices by 
private business in respect to commodities which enter 
into international trade. Agreed measures are necessary 
to insure that the purposes of a future trade organization 
are not frustrated by private monopolistic action. 


Eternal Russia 


The disturbing tensions among the Big Three and the trends in Stalin’s Rus- 
sian policy today—interpreted against the background of centuries of history. 


GEORGE SOLOVEY TCHIK 


1. Postwar Tensions 


THE ACUTE TENSION THAT HAS DEVEL- 
oped between Soviet Russia on the 
one hand, and the United States and 
Great Britain on the other, is now 
dominating the international scene 
and bedeviling the desperately needed 
cooperation among the United Na- 
tions. This tragic crisis did not even 
require Winston Churchill’s speech at 
Fulton, Mo., to spotlight it. Indeed, 
thére is nothing really new in all this. 
The violent clash at the first U.N. 
conference in London between Ernest 
Bevin, the British Foreign Secretary, 
and A, Y. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR; or again Andrei Gromyko’s 
attitude at the Security Council’s 
meetings in New York; or finally the 


last spate of disagreements at the 


Foreign Ministers’ Conference in 
Paris, have mierely brought into the 
open a process that has been at work 
for many months. 


Revival of Self-Interest 


No special importance attaches to 
the fact that these violent controver- 
sies should have arisen over the So- 
viet demand for the immediate re- 
moval of British troops from Greece, 
or the Ukraine’s somewhat surprising 
solicitude as to Indonesia, or Poland’s 
interest in Spanish affairs, or again 
America’s and Britain’s indignation 
over Russia’s interferences in Iran and 
in the Balkans. What is really in- 
volved is the very much wider issue 
of Russia’s relations with the whole 
non-Soviet world; and, quite clearly, 
all these local complications merely 
constitute a pretext for threshing out 
this fundamental issue. 

The truth is that hardly a day 
passes without some difficulties with 
Russia. Not only in America and in 
Britain, but all over the world people 
naturally ‘want to know why the 


grand alliance, which achieved such 


staggering military successes, has vir- 
tually dissolved on the very morrow 
after victory and why the partners of 
only yesterday behave like a lot of 


purblind, bickering rivals now that 
the fighting is over. 

If an attempt is to be made to as- 
sess the Russian situation at its true 
value, and if we wish to understand 
the nature of present-day diplomatic 
and economic relations with Moscow, 
we must place the picture against its 
historical background. Further, we 
must learn to distinguish between the 
specifically Russian nature of the is- 
sues involved and that side of the 
problem which is inherent in all for- 
eign relations. 

It is the fate of all coalitions to be 
limited in time; as soon as the exter- 
nal pressure that brought them into 
being relaxes or vanishes, they tend 
to dissolve. This is as true in the do- 
mestic field as it is in international 
politics, and the dramatic ending of 
Mr. Churchill’s great wartime coali- 
tion government was a striking re- 
minder of this eternal rule. Just as 
the Conservative, Labour, and Lib- 
eral parties in Great Britain had 
agreed to suspend their perennial op- 
position to each other for the duration 
of the war, but resumed their old 
struggles with renewed vigor as soon 
as they thought the external danger 
over, so the governments of Soviet 


—By the author of “Russia in Per- 
spective,” with a preface by G. P. 
Gooch (see page 195). Published in 
April by Macdonald’s, London, the 
book is now in its second edition. A 
Swedish translation is already a best 
seller. Mr. Soloveytchik’s “Life of 
Potemkin: A Picture of Catherine’s 
Russia,” was translated into nine 
languages. 

Russian-born, Mr. Soloveytchik has 
been a resident of England since 1919, 


a British citizen for many years. Our - 


readers will recall his appreciation-of 
John G. Winant, American wartime 
Ambassador to London, in Survey 
Graphic, June 1944. 

He is a free-lance journalist, with 


firsthand knowledge of the interna- 


tional scene. At present he is lectur- 
ing in this country. x 


Russia, the United States, Great} 
Britain, France, China, and other} 
Allied countries are now back at their} 
old politics. 

Each is primarily concerned with] 
its own national interests; each has to) 
think largely in terms of reconver-| 
sion, reconstruction, and consolidation 
at home, before making any conces-| 
sions or accepting any new commit- 
ments abroad. Each has its own ap- 
proach to all these ‘problems, even 
though the nature of the problems} 
themselves may be much the same} 
everywhere. Finally, each has its own 
measure of moral and political values 
and its own judgment of what 1s) 
equitable and fair. 

It is by now a truism to say that} 
suspicion is the greatest stumbling 
block to a genuine and harmonious 
understanding not only among the} 
Big Three but among all the Unitedj 
Nations. This applies as much te} 
American-British or, say, American 
Argentinian relations as it does to the} 
relations of the Western democraciesp 
with their powerful Soviet ally. Not 
is there anything new in that. Sus} 
picion .or rivalry has poisoned the 
European atmosphere for many cen} 
turies. 


| 


Old Rivalries 


As far as Russia is concerned, he 
territorial expansion in Europe an 
especially in Asia; her specific inter: 
ests in the Balkans; her influence in 
Iran, China, and Afghanistan; hei 
urge for Istanbul and the Straits; o1 
her general quest for outlets into oper 
seas, have never failed to meet wi 
the most stubborn opposition from 
England. Broadly speaking, in th 
eyes of British statesmanship — for 
many generations — the growth o: 
Russian influence in the world alway: 
appeared as a menace; while, for hei 
part, Tsarist Russia violently resentec 
England’s resistance to the satisfactior 
of what were considered “legitimat 
Russian aspirations.’’ The presen 
tension, therefore, is in no way nev 
but merely the continuation of a ve 
old and — one.may say — disastrot 
European tradition, of which the Ger 


mans alone had been the real bene- 
ficiaries in the past. 

Oddly enough, in pre-revolutionary 
days the Empire of the Tsars and the 
great American democracy had never 
known any conflicts; on the contrary 
they had maintained a truly astonish- 
ing high standard of good relations. 
Likewise, the French Republic and 
Tsarist Russia managed to work in 
close and harmonious collaboration 
for many years. It is important to 
bear in mind these details because 
they show that there is no intrinsic 
incompatibility between countries liy- 
ing under wholly different political 
regimes. 


Despite the Revolution 


In the early stages of the revolution 
the Soviet government was generally 
considered an international menace. 
Its avowed object was to promote 
world revolution, and it spent a vast 
amount of energy and many billions 
of dollars on communist propaganda. 
For a very long time, the capitalist 
world seemed genuinely frightened 
at the Bolshevik bogey; yet inter- 
national financiers, industrialists and 
merchants were falling over each 
other to do business with the Soviets. 

With rare exceptions, democratic 
statesmanship observed an_ attitude 
that vacillated between impotent hos- 
tility and pompous futility, but never 
seemed to grasp the fundamentals of 
~the Russian situation. Two main 
facts were completely ignored by 
people who really ought to have 
known better. One, that if ever there 
was a spectacular bankruptcy it was 
that of Bolshevik propaganda, which 
failed completely in its endeavors to 
promote world revolution and merely 
provoked fascist reaction all over 
Europe. Two, that despite all the 
revolutionary verbiage and trimmings, 
Russia was still Russia and that her 
government had — like the govern- 
ment of any other country—to think 
primarily in terms of national self- 
interest. 

Had the Western democracies been 
capable of grasping these fundamental 
‘truths, they would! not have been 
so amazed and horrified by the 
Soviet -German non -aggression pact 
signed in Moscow on August 23, 1939. 
Neither Stalin nor Hitler cherished 
any illusions about the durability of 
the arrangement they then made, and 
which within a few days precipitated 
the second World War. But both 


dictators were not unreasonably act- 
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ast anu present in a Soviet wartime poster—Kuzma Minin’s rallying cry, and 
Stalin’s comment: ‘May the valorous example of your forefathers inspire you.” 


uated by raison d'état, and found the 
new transaction into which they en- 
tered of considerable advantage. 


Successes of the Pact 


To Hitler it meant the chance of 
striking in the West without being 
faced with the necessity of fighting a 
war on two fronts. 

To Stalin it meant a variety of 
things which were no less vital. First 
of all, he had managed to divert the 


danger of German attack from East, 
to West; in other words, he had suc- 


cessfully accomplished the exact re- 
verse of what Chamberlain and 
Daladier had tried and failed to do at 
Munich. Diplomatically, the Hitler 


pact meant a triumph for Moscow in 
more ways than one. Not only had 
Russia now “scored off” the French 
and British governments in spectacu- 
lar fashion, but at the same time she 
had proved to the world the hollow- 
ness and hypocrisy of Hitler’s claim 
to be an “anti-communist crusader” 
and a “Herald in the World’s Battle 
against Bolshevism.” For here was 
Ribbentrop, cap in hand, journeying 
to Moscow to beg the Russians for 
an alliance. 

Further, out of this pact Stalin se- 
cured by mere diplomatic pressure a 
series of unprecedented concessions 
from Hitler: Despite Germany’s rapid 
conquest of Western Europe, Hitler 
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could not afford to antagonize Stalin 
or to provoke him into action. They 
carved up Poland together and Rus- 
sia regained a large slice of her em- 
pire lost twenty years previously, plus 
some additional Polish territory that 
she had never possessed before. Dur- 
ing the winter-war against Finland, 
Hitler did not dare to interfere. And 
in the summer of 1940, Russia incor- 
porated the three small Baltic repub- 
lics, thus likewise reestablishing her 
territorial position in the northwest, 
which had been lost in the early days 
of the Revolution; and she also forced 
the Rumanians to return Bessarabia. 

With striking rapidity, Stalin col- 
lected one by one the territories for 
which the tsars of Muscovy and the 
Romanov emperors had fought since 
the dawn of Russian history, and 
which had been lost in moments of 
weakness. Hitler’s crowning humilia- 
tion came when, in order to please 
Stalin, he had to order the whole of 
the Baltic Germans to withdraw en 
masse and settle in the “Fatherland” 
instead. These German minorities 
had lived in the Baltic provinces for 
centuries, and under other circum- 


stances Hitler would have been only 


too glad to use their ostensible need 
of protection as an excuse for attack. 
Instead, he had to order their exodus 
and cover it up with a lot of uncon- 
vincing verbiage. 

But quite apart from this series of 
successes, which Stalin had managed 
to achieve without so: much as firing 
a shot, the greatest advantage was the 
respite he gained for completing his 
military arrangements. The rest is re- 
cent history. Yet it is vital to bear 
in mind that before June 22, 1941, 
when Germany suddenly launched 
her unprovoked aggression on Russia, 
the Soviets would have greatly re- 
sented the suggestion that they must 
be judged by national and not by 
ideological standards. 


The Continuity of History 

Since then the circle has become 
-complete, and no less an authority 
than Marshal Stalin himself has pro- 
claimed the continuity of Russian his- 
tory. In this respect, not only his 
many patriotic or even nationalistic 
speeches during the German war con- 
stitute a unique record that deserves 
special study, but his oration on the 
fall of Japan is particularly significant. 
Men of his generation, he said, had 
been waiting for forty years to avenge 
the humiliation of Port Arthur. To 
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hear Russia’s communist leader talk 
like this, is one of those oddities to 
which Moscow is treating the world 
from time to time and which fit in 
well with the old tsarist eccentricity 
of earlier centuries. 

But the fact is that today Stalin 
considers himself the successor of 
Russia’s emperors, and far from still 
believing (as the Soviets proclaimed 
in 1918) in “peace without annexa- 
tions and reparations,” he has not 
merely regained all the territories lost 
since the revolution, but has added a 
little extra slice to Russia’s dominions. 

Moreover, like the tsars, he is anx- 
ious not only to exercize strong and 
definite influence in Balkan affairs 
but also to play a leading part in 
settling all international problems—no 
matter whether Russia happens to be 
involved or not. Since he still is ani- 
mated by the profoundest suspicions 
of all governments and all statesmen 
(the incredibly clumsy handling of 
the atom bomb issue by both Wash- 


ington and London must have im- 
mensely increased these suspicions), 
his urge to prevent any international 
alignment is due to his genuine be- 
lief that this would be automatically 
aimed at Moscow’s “legitimate aspira- 
tions.’ In other words, here too we 
are back exactly where we were be- 
fore the Russian revolution. 

In Russia the Soviets are doing 
now—perhaps a little less elegantly— 
what tsarist or- democratic diplomats 
would have felt constrained to do in 
their place. Not that this necessarily 
means that Stalin has forsaken once 
and for all either communist objec- 
tives or communist methods. But be- 
ing the great realist that he is, he does 
not deal in abstractions and seems too 
busy “cashing in” on Russia’s present 


strong position in the world to bother , 


about ideology or Marxist dialectics. 
His policy therefore must be judged 
not as that of a revolutionary, but in 
the light of the continuity of Russian 
history. 


U. Whither Stalin? 


Wuar pores Russia want? THIs Is A 
question that millions of people all 
over the world must be asking them- 
selves. Quite naturally various ex- 
planations are advanced and the most 
popular theory is that the Russians 


“are now ‘trying to use the immense 


power and prestige they acquired at 
the price of their heroism, in order 
to promote world revolution. 

Those who believe that the present 
national imperialistic state of Russia 
is just a clever device to achieve 
Stalin’s own revolutionary purposes, 
should ask themselves this simple 
question: can there be a way back to 
a militant communistic regime after 
the experience not merely of the five 
war years, but twenty-eight years of 
Soviet rule? The idea seems absurd. 

Take, for instance, Russia’s present 
brilliant young generalship. Practic- 
ally all the victorious Soviet marshals 
of today are sons of workmen and 


_ peasants; is it likely that a Zhukov or 


a Rokossovski will want his sons to 
revert to the soil or the factory? The 
same applies to the whole huge Soviet 
hierarchy of today, laboriously built 
up in twenty-eight years of costly ex- 
perimenting. Not so long ago Presi- 
dent Kalinin, an old faithful of the 
early Bolshevik days, explained to a 
peasant woman that if she wore bur- 


lap sandals nobody would notice it, 


but that if Ae did this would attract 
general attention. This seems a very 
characteristic and perfectly logical de- 
velopment of what was intended— 
and for a long time represented—to 
be “a classless society” into a social 
structure which is, after all, humar?. 
There is a new Soviet aristocracy to- 
day, and it does not differ greatly 
from any other privileged class in its 
formative period. 

“Aristocracy knows three stages,” 
wrote Chateaubriand, “that of  su- 
periority, that of privilege, and that of 
vanity.” The aristocracy of Soviet 
Russia is just beginning to move from 
the first to the second stage, and it 
is hard to see what—or who—can stop 
this process. 


Worth Remembering 


No one can fathom what road the 
Russian people are likely to travel in 


the future. But one thing seems rea- 


sonably certain. With the revolution, 
a storm broke over Russia which cre- 
ated something in the nature of a 
tidal wave. The country was nearly 


drowned in the ferocious blood tor- _ 


rent that poured over it; yet today 
the storm has nearly subsided and the 
majestic stream of Russian history is 


resuming its normal river.bed again. — 


That is perhaps the outstanding les- 
son of the Soviet revolution. 
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Yet another lesson, well worth re- 
jembering in the difficult and often 
vxasperating dealings with Moscow, 
5 the folly of always searching for 
«econdite arguments and abstruse ex- 
wlanations where a little simple rea- 
yoning coupled with factual knowl- 
idge would serve a far more construc- 
ive purpose. Palmerston’s famous 
jictum that Britain has no perma- 
nent friends and no _ permanent 
tnemies but only permanent interests 
rould be echoed by Stalin today—just 
as it could be by the government of 
any other country. 

Events are so closely spaced these 
days that it is not easy to disentangle 
them. We live at such a pace that an 
hlmost superhuman effort is required 
<o keep a sense of proportion and the 
capacity to see things in their proper 
perspective. Even reporters on the 
spot and other firsthand observers are 
often outdistanced by the speed of 
developments, and time and again 
their “red-hot” news is stale news be- 
fore it reaches the public. . 

The historian or the analyst is less 
concerned with the topicality of 
events than with their correct inter- 
pretation. If his judgment is to be of 
any value at all he must know how 
to place facts against their proper 
background. This frequently leads to 
conclusions that are wholly contrary 
to the impressions and reactions of an 
eye-witness, however honest and fair 
these may happen to be. Wars, revo- 
lutions, and other social upheavals 
produce too many personal as well as 
mass tragedies to be judged impar- 
tially by their victims or participants. 
The very drama, while still in prog- 
ress, cannot but create a host of illu- 
sions and prejudices. Moreover, what 
seems all-important at a given mo- 
ment, sinks into relative insignificance 
within the briefest of time. 


| 
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Countries Have Roots 


The French in 1789, wrote Tocque- 
ville, made the greatest efforts ever 
assumed by any people in order, as 
it were, to cut in two their national 
history and to separate by a bottom- 
less pit that which they had been 
heretofore from that which they 
wished to become in the future. For 
this purpose they took every conceiv- 
able precaution not to carry over any- 
thing from their past into their new 
condition; they tried to build life 
afresh; they left nothing undone to 
turn themselves into something new 
ind unrecognizable. 
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This urge for novelty, inherent in 
all revolutions, failed, nevertheless, to 
interrupt the continuity of French his- 
tory. In fact, the subsequent evolu- 
tion of France has fully borne out the 
famous contention that “plus ¢a 
change, plus cest la méme chose.” 

The fundamental principles not 
only of foreign but evem of domestic 
policy pursued by the kings of France 
—namely the unification of national 
territory, the struggle against the 
privileged classes and especially the 
Church, administrative centralization 
and, finally, a quest for strategic alli- 
ances—had to be applied in a modi- 
fied form by the National Conven- 
tion, the Directorate, Napoleon, and 
the Third Republic. Of course, in- 
numerable completely new—‘“revolu- 
tionary” — factors have entered into 
the complicated fabric that is France 
since the days of the ancien régime, 
and have in many ways changed the 
nation’s face. Yet modern France 
cannot be viewed merely as the prod- 
uct of the nineteenth century and can- 
not be understood without due recog- 
nition of the fact that a new France 
was not born either in 1789 or in 
1804, or again in 1870. 

The France of today has millennial 
foundations, and her people could 
never contract out of their history, 
their geography or even their national 


‘ character. 


Exactly the same applies to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 
perhaps even in a still greater degree. 
The destructive fury of the early years 
of Bolshevism by far surpassed any- 
thing known in modern history. Yet, 
despite this attempt to uproot com- 
pletely the whole of Russia’s past, the 
Soviet state of today is a synthesis of 


the nation’s oldest traditions and of 


those new impulses which have been 
created by the first World War, the 
Bolshevik revolution, and the second 
World War. Witness not only the 
tremendous concentration of power 
in the hands of the state but the great 
economic and cultural development. 

The price the Russian people have 
been forced to pay for all this might 
have been very much smaller under 
a liberal monarchy or bourgeois de- 
mocracy, or even an absolutist tsar 
forced by the pressure of events to in- 
troduce progressive measures from 
time to time merely to avoid catas- 
trophe. But the trend was there and 
nothing could have stopped it.. Rus- 
sia’s recent foreign policy could 
scarcely have been very different un- 


der any other form of national gov- 
ernment. 


Russian Security 


The future is far too unpredictable 
to indulge in any excessive affirma- 
tions—especially where Russia is con- 
cerned. There are, however, one or 
two points the war has brought out 
so clearly that they can at least be 
considered as starting-points for the 
following propositions: 

First of all, the nation has suffered 
such terrific losses that its paramount 
interest is a long spell of peace and 
stability. as a prerequisite of recon- 
struction and rehabilitation. 

Second, being more nationally con- 
scious than ever, Soviet Russia is 
much more concerned with her own 
affairs and interest than with abstract 
revolutionary doctrine. It is in Rus- 
sia’s interest that Europe should be 
governed by people who will treat 
her with loyalty, deference and con- 
sideration, but who are not neces- 
sarily fellow-communists. What par- 
ticular advantage could Russia, who 
is the strongest power on the con- 
tinent today, derive from world revo- 
lution? She can assert her authority 
without precipitating such a crisis. 

She is mainly concerned with security 
and prestige, but neither of these con- 
siderations requires the setting of 
Europe on fire. On the other hand, 
Moscow’s inclination to be tough 
with friends, enemies, and neutrals 
alike derives partly from her newly 
gained feeling of strength and partly 
from a hangover of old suspicions. 
Moscow wants to dictate, but there is 
as much opportunity to do that with 
democratic European governments as 
with puppet Soviet-created dictator- 
ships—probably more. 

It seems to me that the two real 
determining factors of Russian policy 
will be, in the first instance, her in- 
ternal domestic situation; and, sec- 
ond, developments in the international 
arena which are beyond her control. 
In other words, exactly the same two 
factors that determine the policy of. 
any other State—whatever its form 
of government—and which at the mo- 
ment loom so large in the case of both 
Britain and the United States. 

Stalin is faced with a “reconver- 
sion” problem as acute as the capi- 
talist democracies, even if it follows 
other lines. For all these years he has 
forced his people to prefer guns to 
butter because they were purported to 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Alternatives for War 


As WE ATTEMPT TO REBUILD THE STRUC- 
ture of civilization, we realize more 
and more the extent to which it was 
shattered by the greatest of all wars. 
Not only is the map of the world 
being remade by changing the boun- 
daries of nations, but millions of peo- 
ple are being moved to fit into it, 
torn from their ancestral homes and 
forced to find new ones where there 
is little or no room for them, and 
where for the most part they are met 
with hostility as unwelcome intruders. 

So far, the liquidation of the war in 
Europe is itself a part of the tragedy 
of the war rather than a new and 
brighter page in human history. The 
victims of starvation and disease may 
yet outnumber those killed in battle 
and in Nazi massacres. 


A New Struggle for Power 


Under these conditions it seems in- 
credible to most Americans that 
there should be talk in Europe of 
the possibility, if not the ‘probability, 
of a third World War. Yet that is 
what is reported by competent and 
sober observers. The reason for it, 
they say, is not to be found in Europe 
itself, or at least not among the na- 
tions of Western Europe, but in a 
new world rivalry caused by the chal- 
lenge of Soviet Russia to what it re- 
gards anywhere in the world as com- 
mercial imperialism. 

The capitalist countries readily ad- 
mit the need for reform in their re- 
lations with the non-industrial nations. 
The history of commercialism is filled 
with dark pages of exploitation and 
cruelty. But in recent years there has 
been a steady movement of reform, 
culminating in such measures as 
those which gave back to China its 
trading rights and promised self-gov- 
ernment to India. There is no doubt 
but that the Western nations have 
at last realized that the time has come 
to end the old commercial practices 
everywhere as rapidly and as thor- 
oughly a> can be done. This was the 
meaning ot the economic section of 
the Atlantic Charter; it is the whole 
drift of the policy of the present 

British government. 

Nevertheless, the reforms are slow 
and inadequate, so that the Soviet 
demand for revolution rather than re- 
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BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—A series on vital issues before the 
nations of the world, by the chairman 
of the Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 


form gains many adherents, especially 
in those countries bordering upon the 
Soviet Republic. The movement for 
revolution, however, is not merely 
economic. It is political as well, and 
if carried out systematically and exten- 
sively would undermine the political 
as well as the economic strength of 
Great Britain and ultimately affect 
our own position in the world. 

This is a vital issue among nations, 
and vital issues have been settled in 
the past by wars. That is why Euro- 
pean politicians think that the power 
struggle of today will result in a third 
World War. But, in reaching this 
conclusion, they have left out of ac- 
count the nature of modern war and 
its changed position in a world of 
science. 

They still think of war in terms 


of its past achievements as the one - 


most powerful instrument of politics 
by which nations impose their will 
upon others and determine the course 
of events. But war today, and in the 
future, can no longer be controlled 
and directed as it was in Bismarck’s 
day. This at least would be true of 
any major war such as the third 
World War about which Europe is 
now speculating. 


To Hold the Line 


A moment’s thought upon the re- 
sult of the first and second World 
Wars shows how this vast resort to 
explosive force produced results be- 
yond all calculations. No country was 
ever more completely defeated than 
Germany, but the destruction of Ger- 
man economy is threatening to de- 
stroy that of all Europe and to cause 
grave damage to the victorious pow- 
ers. If precedents hold, there can be 
no real victor in a third World War, 
and resort to it would be the worst 
of criminal folly. 

But this logical conclusion will not 


prevail unless there are substitutes for 


war capable of solving problems be- 


tween nations and ameliorating con¥ 
ditions which those who suffer under 
them have come to feel are intolerable 
Surely it is time to take stock of th 
alternatives for war so that our worldj 
need not stagnate by yielding foreve 
to power, but can find a more civil 
ized way, by peaceful means, to e€ 
cape from such conditions. 

No one, so far as I know, has ever 
tried to add up the various ways by] 
which wars may be avoided. Without 
attempting to make a complete sur- 
vey, much less draw up a catalogue 
of the alternatives for war, - four 
methods can be set down as the most 
obvious: - ‘ae 

1. Relinquishment of imperialism, 
both political and commercial. 

To most Americans this means re- 
form by the British in India, by the 
Dutch in Indonesia, and so on; but. 
we Americans also have responsibili- 
ties of our own. At our insistence, 
the Charter of the United Nations 
provided for the government of de- 
pendent peoples by an international 
trusteeship. Yet at the present time 
we’ ourselves seem to be more con- 
cerned with acquiring strategic bases 
in the Pacific under national sov- 
ereignty than with joining others in 
the establishment of safeguards against 
imperialism in parts of the world 
where the population is too weak or 
too undeveloped to look after itself. 
There is a whole continent of islands 
off the southeastern edge of Asia in 
which the population must be pre- 
pared for the same kind of advances 
toward self-government as we have 
given the Philippines. 

With the establishment of the 
United Nations we come to the test 
as to whether our protestations of 
good intentions are real or not. When 
the non-self-governing peoples are no 
longer open to exploitation, one of 
the great causes of war will have been 
removed. . 


2. Elimination of special trading 
arrangements among nations and the 
development of multilateral trade and 
financial agreements. . 


_ One of the most important meet- 
ings in prospect is the International 
Conference on Trade and Employ- 

_ (Continued on page 238) 
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Temporary haven. Jews who fled from anti-Semitism in Poland to the U. S. zone in Germany, are given shelter 


They Are Not Expendable 


Young spirits, unbroken by years of Nazi bondage, are the saving remnant 


of a culture. Hopes held out by the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry. 


R FIVE MONTHS IT WAS MY PRIVILEGE 
live among the Jews now sojourn- 
yin Germany and Austria. In these 
ttered victims of Nazism, we are 
t confronted merely with the rela- 
ely static corrosion of poverty nor 
th the sudden impact of an unan- 
ipated disaster. Their situation is 
mpounded of catastrophe, miracle, 
pe, disillusionment, and frustration. 
will become explosive before it 
‘Ms into despair. It is fraught with 
gedy and time is not on our side. 


‘The whole world shares responsi- | 


ty for them,” said the Anglo- 
Committee of Inquity in 
Lausanne report on April 20. And 
ill understand how I rose to the 
ency with which that report fo- 
1 the attention of mankind on 
Jewish assembly centers— 


‘With no other country giving 
£ substantial assistance in find- 
homes for them,” the committee 
rended that 100,000 certificates 
Bear immediately 


“Ssland- 
nities in the midst of those 


SIMON H. RIFKIND 


—By the “Adviser on Jewish Affairs” 
in the European  Theater—first to 
General Eisenhower and then to Gen- 
eral McNarney. Appointed by Secre- 
tary of War Patterson, his duties 
(October 1945—March 1946) took 
him to Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, and Palestine. He 
was legislative secretary to Senator 
Wagner during the latter’s first term 
in the U. S. Senate. Since 1941 he 
has been federal judge, U. S. District 
Court, southern district of New York. 


recommended that priorities be a 
to those in the so-called “camps” 
already liberated, and that actual im- 
migration shoulébe pushed. ' 
I went to Germany last fall to help 
these survivors. 
my accounts, I find they helped me. 
I acknowledge myself everlastingly in 
debt to them. They taught me the 
meaning of courage, of charity, of 
integrity. These are not just idle, 
pretty words. My encounters with 
them, instance after instance, put the 


solid. substance of fact into those 
words, There was the young man, _ 


Today, as I recast 


_pale faced and dreamy eyed who, 


quite nonchalantly, bid me goodbye. 
“Where are you going?” I asked. 
“To Vilna,” he replied, “to fetch 
my brother’s child of whose existence 
I have just received word.” 


He had no money, no car, no gaso- 


line, no passport, no travel docu- 
ments, none of the paraphernalia 
we regarded so essential in our own 


_travels.. There he was blithely setting 


out to cross and recross three na- 
tional frontiers guarded by armed 
troops, to enter Russian territory, 
risking his life in order to rescue 
his brother’s child. The amazing 
thing is that he succeeded. In such 
manner these survivors taught me 
courage. 

When I saw them sharing thee 
very meager rations with new arrivals, 
dividing their few tattered garments 
with those who had less, making 
room in their very beds for those 
who were’ not yet accommodated, the 
ancient concept of Jewish charity ac- 
quired for me new meaning and new 


evaltiesa aiid , 
ol watched them respond to aust 


my ak oe 
- ' 


Press. Association 


Newcomers to the U. S., with the tattooed numbers received in concentration camp 


tions put to them by members 
of the Anglo-American Committee. 
They answered forthrightly, without 
a trace of sycophancy, in the voice 
and manner of free men, with dig- 
nity and integrity. It was impossible 
not to reflect that there must be a 
lifegiving force in the Jewish tradi- 
tion upon which these people had 
been nurtured which could not be 
burned out even in the super-infernos 
erected by the Nazis. ; 


From the Dead to the Living 


From Mr. Justice Jackson, Ameri- 
can chief of counsel at the Nurem- 
berg trial, I learned, when I reached 
Germany last fall, that the Nazis had 
massacred. six million Jews. I was 
soon to discover how the cold thrust 
of that fact of annihilation penetrated 
every compartment of the problem, 
both physical and psychological. 
There are left today, in the area be- 
tween the English Channel and the 
borders. of prewar Russia, about 1,- 
260,000 Jews. We were dealing with 
the truncated stump, the fragmentary 
remnant of a people. In a moment of 
despair, I thought Hitler had won 
his war against the Jews. 

I visited the mass graves of the 
martyred dead—which registered the 
lengths to which the perversion of 
ancient German traits had been car- 
ried by the Nazis. I viewed the in- 
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struments of torture, devised by 
ingenious Nazis to crush innocent 
lives. I forced myself to look at the 
fertilizer manufactured by thrifty 
Nazis out of the human bones of 
their victims. I peered into the 
mouths of the evil furnaces in which 
efficient Nazis consumed the evidence 
of their ghoulishness. These revolt- 
ing things I did in order to under- 
stand the minds of the relatively few 
Jews who survived. 


I was surfeited with horror; my 
mind could not envisage any more; 
my heart could not endure any more; 
but I did not experience the poign- 
ancy of the tragedy which had be- 
fallen our Jewish people until I 
passed from the dead to the living. 
A little boy brought it home to me. 


This was on a visit to a displaced 
persons center. I came upon him 
sitting on a doorstep, beady blue eyes, 
blond hair which badly needed brush- 
ing, an intelligent face. I was looking 
for someone to direct me to the 
UNRRA office and quite innocently 
asked, “Where is your father?” My 
question cut him like a whip. Then 
and there I learned never again to 
ask that question. Through his tear- 
stained eyes I saw how the world 
looked to a seven-year-old who has 
neither father nor mother; neither 
brother nor sister; no uncle or aunt; 
no Kinsmen; no one. Through his 


_ destruction of a religious and ¢ 


yoluble Yiddish, I read the conte 
of a mind that had no memories 
cept of terror, privation, and pain. 

That way I was introduced to” 
agonizing fact that in Germany ¢ 
Austria there is not one mass trage 
but rather a hundred thousand s 
arate and distinct lives, each toucl 
with its own tragedy; each exalted 
the miracle of survival. Among th 
people I lived and worked for mont 
And out of that experience I am fF 
pared to state this conclusion: 

Despite the degradation to wh 
they have been subjected, dest 
every debasing influence which | 
Nazis were able to devise, despite ; 
bestiality in which they were s 
merged during the years of th 
bondage, their spirit 1s unbrok 
their faith unshaken, their essem 
dignity unimpaired. 

In the entire area that I visitec 
have found not a single Jewish ho: 
that had been spared. The extinct 
of so large a number of Jews has 
but destroyed the family as the ba 
social unit. In the place of the fam 
life they once knew, however, stro 
new emotional ties have brought 
profound group consciousness. TI 
feel bound together by the bonds 
a common destiny. 

It should be made altogether pl. 
that those caught in this united p 
pose are largely young people.; Me 
bers of the Anglo-American Co 
mittee of Inquiry have undersco: 
that most of those in the asseml 
centers today are from fifteen | 
thirty-five. On their survival has 
that of the creafve culture fri 
which they sprang and which ] 
made such rare contributions 
Western civilization. 

Europe, and particularly Cent 
and Eastern Europe, is for the 
graveyard of memories. And tl 
see and experience enough of the v 
lent anti-Semitism still prevalent 
be reminded daily that if they 
there, Europe will also be the gra 
yard of their hopes. That is wh 
many are today in a state of mobil 
either actually on their way, or 
tached in spirit from their locali 
and ready to proceed at the first 
portunity. a 


; 


Resurgence of a People 

What I have said concerns the Je 

as individual human beings. The 
ler barbarism encompassed also 

civilization which flourished in 4 z 


ern Europe for hundreds of sears. 
There, they developed a way of life 
essentially their own. Scholarship was 
always accorded priority. Academies 
of learning matured from which were 
graduated men of wisdom. Semin- 
aries produced leaders who carried 
spiritual inspiration to Jewish com- 
munities all over the world. Jewish 
music was scored. Jewish literature 
was written; art and drama reached 
great heights. The foundation of this 
civilization was religious in character 
but it extended into secular fields as 
well and played a part in the enrich- 
ment of human thought everywhere. 

Today that civilization is all but 
dead. Its leaders are gone; its acad- 
emies are dust; its inspiration is 
asleep. But germinating seeds remain 
which, given hospitable soil, can 
bring this culture to flower again. The 
vital circumstance is present among 
the relatively few who are left. Their 
will to survive as a group is at a very 
high pitch of intensity. 

One day the realization dawned 
upon me that I had blundered. It was 
not true that Hitler had won his war 
against the Jews. True, he multiplied 
‘their casualties, decimated their ranks, 
demolished their institutions, exterm- 
inated their leaders. But his war he 
did not win, because today in Ger- 
many and Austria there are Jews who 
have had the’ courage to endure, who 
are determined to live as Jews, who 
are prepared to pioneer and share 

again in a Jewish civilization — no 
body of derelict objects of charity but 
a brigade of free men, united by com- 
“mon memories and fired by a common 
-aspiration to live again as a people. 
~ When men and women who have 
suffered what these have suffered, or- 
-ganize schools before they build din- 


Children without 


au 


a memory of home 


| 


ing halls; when they pray for books 
before they ask for clothing; when 
they plead for a homeland and speak 
not at all of vengeance—such people 
have not been defeated. 

You might say that I have painted 
a biased picture of the displaced ‘Jews 
of Europe. Of course, they are not 
all saints. My object, however, was to 
discover not their weakness but their 
strength; and I testify that I found 
strength aplenty upon which they 
can build. 

The calumny has been spread that 
the displaced Jews constitute the dregs 
of the East European ghettos. Some- 
times I wonder who in this wide 
world has the moral right to judge 


them. But, if judge them we will, the 


paradox of European Jewry is that 
these bruised graduates of the con- 
centration camps, these displaced 
‘Jews in Germany and Austria, are 
moving into the vanguard of the 
Jews of Europe. Because they know 
what they want and have the char- 
acter to insist upon it, they are exert- 
ing a leadership which is felt in 
Poland, in Rumania, in Hungary, in 
Czechoslovakia, and in all of Eastern 


Europe. 


There are three oft repeated ques 


tions I have been asked — 


1. How Do They Live? 


The one word answer is—abnorm- 


ally. Family groups are practically un- 
known among them because so many 


Joint Distribution Committee photos 
From an Austrian concentration camp a Jewish family is moved into a real house 


of their kin are dead. They are desti- 
tute because the SS stripped them of 
everything. A child is a rare treasure 
among them because extermination 
of the young was a high Nazi pri- 
ority. Few of them can follow their 
normal callings; most of the younger 
ones have never learned a trade or 
acquired a skill. To work and save 
for the future is meaningless becanse 
German marks have no value outside 
of Germany. They suffer from psy- 
chological and physical ills as a re- 
sult of their experience in the con- 
centration camps. Every factor which 
contributes to normal living in the 
world as we know it is conspicuously 
absent in the lives of these people. 

_Moreover, they had expected a 
miracle of liberation only to find 
themselves in the chilly atmosphere 
of a displaced persons center with 
every avenue of escape to a land of 
freedom and dignity closed to them. 
They see their persecutors living in 
better homes, wearing better clothes, 
listening to the laughter of their chil- 
dren. They see a hostile population 
resume the threads of organized ex- 


istence while they themselves live - 


from minute to minute waiting for 
the unpredictable. Is it any wonder 


that they have been impatient with — 


sluggish investigations, judicial inquir- 


‘ies, and long-winded resolutions? 


The amazing thing is that despite 
this history and despite these provoca- 
(Continued on page 234) 
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Labor to the South of Us 


Postwar clashes, rising unions, drives for industrialization and higher 
standards of living—all highlighted the ILO conference in Mexico City. 


“Urcent! THE PresIDENT OF THE 
Repustic will receive you tomorrow 
morning at 11.” The third conference 
of American member countries of the 
International Labor Organization was 
meeting in Mexico City, April 1-16, 
and this was my notification that I 
was to have a personal interview with 
Manuel Avila Camacho. 

As I walked through the various 
reception rooms of the national pal- 
ace, built by conquistadors on the spot 
where the Aztec emperors had ruled, 
I thought of other Mexican presidents 
I had interviewed in this historic 
place: 

Porfirio Diaz, mighty dictator of 
the old school; 

Francisco Madero, his successor, the 
courageous idealist taken from here 
by General Huerta and shot; 
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Venustiano Carranza, revolutionist 
and noble old Roman who gave 
Mexico her present social constitution; 

Alvaro Obregon, outstanding war- 
rior of the revolution, whose assassi- 
nation is mourned to this day; 

Plutarco Elias Calles, radical, build- 
er, friend to Ambassador Dwight 
Morrow; 

Ortiz Rubio, Portes Gil, Abelardo 
Rodriquez; followed by 

Lazaro Cardenas, most profound 
reformer (in the true sense) of all the 
successors of Diaz. 

And now I was to talk with a 
middle-of-the-road executive who has 
carried his countrymen ahead with 
him—also “a little left of center.” 

“T have tried to keep various schools 
of thought together in common serv- 
ice for the nation,” said President 


President Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico (left) and the author 


—In “South America Today” (1922) 
Samuel Guy Inman told of early 
labor movements below the Rio 
Grande. Twenty years later, develop- 
ments warranted full length treatment 
of them in his “Latin America: Its 
Place in World Life.” These are two 
of a shelf of books in which he has 
illuminated the New World. 
Secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America (1913- 
_ 1939), his activities took him down, 
up, and across the Americas. Dr. In- 
man was singled out, this spring for 
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election as honorary member of a 
ranking cultural organization in the 
Mexican capital. There were those 
who may have recalled that at a 
critical stage in the Mexican Revolu- 
tion he bore courageous witness in 
defense of General Carranza. 

The present article is both a post- 
script to his earlier writings and by- 
product of his work as director of a 
Latin American Trade Union Project 
undertaken by Survey Associates for 


the U. S. Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Avila Camacho as he talked about his 
responsibilities which, under the 
Mexican system, will end in Decem- 
ber. (Elections will come in July.) 
To his mind, the head of a govern- 
ment, even in a democracy, must be 
something like a father so that all 
members of the family will strive to 
advance the interests of the whole. 
When he first took office, groups at 
the left called on him to, root out a 
reactionary organization that was 
working against progress. Others at 
the right demanded the suppression 
of a communist organization. 

His reply: “And what article in 
our Constitution gives me the right 
to suppress either of these move- 
ments?” 

“You were present yesterday [he 
remarked] atthe banquet where we 
celebrated the first anniversary of the 
pact signed between representatives of 
our labor unions and our employers. 
You saw how genuine was the feel- 
ing of cooperation. Yet when I be- 
gan my administration, the employer 
class was almost completely opposed ° 
to organized labor. Bitterness on 
both sides was tremendous. Of 
course some of this still exists; but I 
am greatly encouraged over the im- 
provement in attitudes taken by both 
labor leaders and capitalists.” 


Common Front 


The President’s reference was to a 
significant agreement (April 7, 1945) 
in which workers and_ industrialists 
had pledged themselves to continue 
the cooperation they had carried on 
during World War II for the defense 
of the nation and the development of 
its industries. Their common goal is 
that Mexico shall not only occupy a 
high place in the culture and pros- 
perity of the postwar world but make 
use of its vast resources to eliminate 
poverty, sickness, ignorance at home. 
Collaboration with Canada, with the 
United States, and the other Ameri- 
can republics is recognized as vital in 
building this new Mexico. . 

At the same time, the pact declared 
that such teamplay did not mean that 


either workers or employers re- 
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;iounced the rights of their class, but 
yhat they would consult together and 
rwith the government to develop the 
general welfare. 

| Turning to the International Labor 
)Sonference, the President continued: 

“Our cooperation in the exchange of 
cultural ideas will be in vain if, side 
py side with it, we continue the im- 
werialism of the past in the industrial 
world. People never worked so hard 
iand had so little. Science has brought 
jus enormous production, but too of- 
ten these riches have been diverted by 
imimorities to their use. Internation- 
ally, we all face the same dilemma— 
yhow to organize against an armed 
itruce in which the workers of today 
swill be drafted as soldiers for tomor- 
row.” 

Of prospects for interchange be- 
tween Mexico and the United States, 
he said: “Our two governments have 
learned how to work together. We 
have few problems today compared 
to the tremendous quarrels of the 
past. What we need now is to get our 
two peoples together.” He mani- 
fested enthusiasm over possibilities of 
Latin American trade unionists visit- 
ing the United States for mutual ac- 
quaintance and the exchange of prac- 
tical “know how.” That would start 
a movement of much significance, he 
felt, and should be followed by simi- 
lar visits by United States labor lead- 
ers to the southern republics. 

We spent an hour together consid- 
ering a long range of questions—the 
rights artd obligations of organized 
labor; the difficulties of liberals in the 
postwar world; the importance of eco- 
nomic no less than political democ- 
racy; the place of the small nations 


in a world dominated by the Big 
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member of the ILO governing board 


Five. Our talk had been open and 
cordial, giving me clues to why, un- 
der Avila Camacho’s presidency, this 
host nation to the ILO had become 
at once more sure of itself and more 
democratic, more friendly to its north- 
ern neighbor and to the United Na- 
tions. 


ILO Cast of Characters 


The meetings of this regional con- 
ference of the International Labor 
Organization were held in the big 
unfinished Hotel Alameda. It re- 
minded me of Hunter College, tem- 
porary headquarters of the U.N. 
from which I had just come, and of 
last year’s hastily improvised centers 
at Chapultepec Palace and the Golden 
Gate. Each testified to sudden efforts 


_of the postwar world to organize it- 


self. 

Here in the lobby of the Hotel 
Alameda were people from all the 
Americas who for two weeks devoted 
themselves to an intensive study of 
continental labor and industrial prob- 
lems. More than in most interna- 
tional gatherings, the delegates to an 
ILO conference are significant in 
themselves. That is because they are 
drawn from three distinct groups— 
from government, labor and employ- 


ers. To watch the interplay of repre-_ 


sentatives of capitals at such far poles 
as Buenos Aires and Washington is 
surprising enough. Even more so, to 
see an officer of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey sitting in 
committee with the communist presi- 


dent of a labor federation in Costa 
Rica. Costa Rica also sent young, 
dapper, civilian dressed, Father Ben- 
jamin Nufiez, head of a large labor 
union. 

The Mexican Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare, Francisco Trujillo 
Gurria, was the efficient president of 
the conference, and several other labor 
ministers participated. The Chilean 
government delegate, Oscar Gajardo, 
is vice-president of the Production 
Development Corporation — kindred 
to our TVA except that it covers the 
whole republic. His was a thrilling 
story of work under way to raise liv- 
ing standards. Historically and as 
common speech, the Spanish language 
does not stop at the Rio Grande; and 
Senator Dennis Chavez of New 
Mexico, one of the U. S. government 
delegates, captivated his hearers by 
his excellent command of it. 

The ranking U. S. labor delegate 
was George Meany, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, a 
trade unionist of long experience. 
Robert Watt of the AFL, expert and 
veteran of many an international con- 
ference, was an active participant as 
a member of the governing board of 
the International Labor Office. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has been without representation at 
ILO meetings. Here the knot was cut 
by naming as advisers Michael Ross, 
chief of its international department, 
and Willard Townsend, president of 
Transport Service Employes (redcaps 
and others). The U. S. delegation 
numbered eighteen in all, and repre- 
sentatives of the government, employ- 
ers and our two major labor forma- 
tions worked in harmony. 

Most discussed of all the delegates 


Edward J. Phelan, 
acting director general of the ILO 
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was Lombardo Toledano of Mexico, 
president of the Latin American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Depending on 
whom you are talking with, he is a 
communist, a democrat, a reformer or 
the reverse, a dictator or an apostle of 
labor. The conservative press in 
Mexico and the United States con- 
stantly attack him. The second day 
of the conference he analyzed the 
economic problems of the New 
World and the place of North Ameri- 
can capital in the industrialization of 
South America. His two-hour ad- 
dress was criticized as too lengthy, 
but the fact is that it would have 
made a good outline for a semester’s 
course in a university. Like him or 
not, you cannot ignore Toledano. 


Latin American Industrialization 


ILO conferences have something of 
the pattern of a three-ring circus, with 
plenary sessions for all; with meet- 
ings of commissions on industrial re- 
lations, labor inspection, vocational 
training, and living conditions among 
Indians; and with separate closed 
meetings of the workers, employers 
and government groups, at which 
each considers what position to take 
in public discussion. 

On most of the fifteen days at 
Mexico City, there were plenary ses- 
sions, the first of them opened by 
President Manuel Avila Camacho. At 
this session Edward J. Phelan, acting 
director general of the ILO, presented 
his comprehensive report buttressed 
by some four hundred pages of ma- 
terial. The initial section dealt with 
such subjects as the industrial devel- 
opment of Latin America, inflation, 
migration, social security, and the 
condition of Indians; the international 
labor code and the work of the ILO 
in Latin America. Other sections pre- 
sented careful findings by the efficient 
staff of the International Labor Office 
—on industrial relations, vocational 
training, and labor inspection. A num- 
ber of Latin Americans had taken 
part in the preparation of these 
studies; and in the course of the fort- 
night additional data were presented 
by organized workers, industrialists, 
and government representatives. Al-» 
together, the delegates had a remark- | 
able opportunity to grasp the out- 
standing economic questions of the 
Americas, with interest centering 
overwhelmingly on the countries of 


Latin America. 


It was maintained again and again 
by their spokesmen that industrializa- 
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tion is their great concern. Their peo- 
ples have been kept in poverty, as an 
overhang of the old colonial economy; 
and by producing cheap raw materi- 
als for the European and North 
American markets, subject to the 
vagaries of tariffs and exchange mech- 
anisms, depressions, and wars. This, 
in turn, has made them bad markets 
for the goods produced by industrial 
nations. 

Other nations, it was forecast, 
would gain by such an expansion of 
industrialism. North American capi- 
tal, machines, and technicians are es- 
sentials in carrying out the change- 
over. But that, it was driven home, 
must not be a one-way process. Latin 
American capital must be invited to 
cooperate; Latin American manage- 
ment must run the new factories. On 
the one hand, the days are past when 
foreign enterprise can look for special 
concessions, operate the plants, pay 
low wages, and sluice the profits out 
of a country. On the other hand, 
Latin America recognizes her need 
for North American help and prom- 
ises hearty cooperation for the benefit 
of both. Thus ran the arguments 
made by many speakers from the 


southern republics. 


Problems bound up in industrializa- 
tion touched every other issue dis- 
cussed by the conference—from labor 
organization to the future of the In- 
dians, and including such topics as 
social insurance, factory inspection, 
tariffs, and inflation. Not labor union 
delegates alone but employer and 
government delegates from the Do- 
minion of Canada and the United 
States showed, on the whole, aware- 
ness and understanding of the posi- 
tion in which their southern neigh- 
bors find themselves. Incidentally, 
representation from the Dominion of 
Canada at this regional ILO meeting 
underscored that our neighbor to the 
north properly belongs in the over- 
all American system and should be 
drawn into the Pan American Union. 


Labor in Latin America 


The North American public has 
heard much more about political and 
economic situations in the southern 


republics than about their trade union. 


movements. The conference offered 
vantage ground from which to scan 
this growing factor in inter-American 
relations. Two weeks association at 
Mexico City with the leaders of the 
sindicatos — as the Latin Americans 


generally call their unions — gave a 


gauge of their caliber and brought n} 
little respect. 

As background, I can draw on th 
section on industrial relations in th 
report by the director of the ILC 
Although labor organization in Latu} 
American countries has made marke: 
progress in the last few years, its de 
velopment has been impeded by man} 
obstacles of an economic, social, and 
cultural nature. Of these, the maij} 
obstacle is that “industrialization if 
most Latin American countries is stil} 
in an initial stage in spite of the fac’ 
that considerable progress was madé 
during the war.” To cite other hur 
dles from the ILO report: | 


iL The concentration. on one extrac 
tive industry or monocultural produc 
tion in agriculture is still the dominan 
feature in most national economies. For 
example, in 1938, a so-called “normal” 
year, 78 percent of Cuba’s exports were 
represented by sugar; 92 percent of 
Guatemala’s by coffee and bananas; 79 
percent of Bolivia’s by tin and silver; 
75 percent of Colombia’s by coffee and 
oil; 90 percent .of Venezuela’s by un- 
refined oil and its derivatives. . . . Dur- 
ing the ‘great depression between the 
two world wars the countries that were 
highly specialized in one branch of pro- 
duction were the ones to suffer most 
acutely from the fluctuations of ‘the in- 
ternational market. 
5 


De The development of natural re- 
sources in Latin American countries 
was, to a large extent, brought about by 
the investment of foreign capital, and 
therefore they are somewhat dependent 
economically on creditor countries. For 
example, before the war almost 62 per- 
cent of United States capital was in- 
vested in the production of agricultural 
and other raw materials, 25 percent in 
activities connected with transport and 
public utility services, and only 7 per- 
cent in manufacturing. In 1938 United 
States and British corporations con- 
trolled approximately three quarters of 
all Latin American exports. : 


3. The lack of development of proc- 
essing industries explains the very low 
productivity of labor and the resulting 
low purchasing power of wage earn- 
ers. Just before the war the joint pur- 
chasing power of nine workers of Latin 
America — representing the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, and 
Uruguay—was required to make up the 
purchasing power of a single United 
States wage earner for the same hours 
of work. Bay 

(Continued on page 231) 
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The People’s Peace 


A call to citizens: for hope, not cynicism, in the postwar period; for vision, 
determination, dynamic faith in themselves as creators of a peaceful world. 


HIS LAST WAR, TOTAL AS NONE BEFORE, 
as a people’s war. The peace to fol- 
w will be a people’s peace. This is 
thaps the most promising aspect ‘of 
e peacemaking to come and of the 
ast thirty years preceding: the con- 
nuous growth of the people as re- 
yonsible participants in the world’s 
rama. 

The preamble of the San Francisco 
harter starts thus: 

“We, the peoples of the United Na- 
ons, determined to save succeeding 
snerations from the scourge of war 
. . have resolved to combine our 
forts to accomplish these aims.” 
This is not simply rhetoric; it can 
= filled with meaning because the 
rotagonists of the international scene 
‘e better than ever prompted for 
eir roles. Especially the peoples of 
ie United States and the Soviet 
nion have grown up within the last 
ree decades. They are still not ready 
) shoulder fully the tremendous bur- 
en of world leadership. Their ac- 
ons will still be crude and uncertain 
id often embarrassing to the sea- 
med nations. Yet, immature though 
lese two giants may be, they are 
‘finitely a part of the world now. 
hey have stepped out of their child- 
ke isolation and have taken on a 
sponsibility which will force them 
) grow into their adult design. 
One only has to compare the Sen- 
e debates on San Francisco with 
ose on the League a quarter-cen- 
ry ago, and the progress this coun- 
y has made will be obvious and en- 
raging. One need only look at 
wiet Russia—a pariah a generation 
‘st, an irrepressible continental power 
day—and the contrast is even more 
‘king. 

Both ' countries are discovering the 
g world. They are learning fast, 
aybe too fast. Their sweep. across 
e foreign lands often mistakes sur- 
ce for content; comfort for civiliza- 
nm, bathroom plumbing for cultural 
hievements. The deeply concerned 
ay at times wonder whether the 
and his equivalent Tovarigh have 
ally met Europe, have really become 
mrld-minded, and are fully satur- 
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—Professor of government and social 
sciences at Wesleyan University since 
1934, Mr. Neumann during the war 
also served as consultant to the OSS 
in Washington and as visiting pro- 
fessor at Yale in the training of 
senior officers for military govern- 
ment. 

He taught at the Hochschule fiir 
Politik in Berlin until 1933, and for 
the following year was a Rockefeller 
research fellow at the London School 
of Economics and the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 

Among his recent books are “Per- 
manent Revolution” (1942) and, as 
co-author, “Makers of Modern Strat- 
egy” (1943). This article is drawn 
from the final chapter of a volume 
soon to be published—“The Future 
in Perspective.” (Putnam.) 


ated with the proud position assigned 
to them. There is still something of 
the lighthearted, reckless, and uncon- 
cerned child in both nations that may 
cause despair to the world-wise, wor- 
ried, and tired people of the Old 
World. 

Still, this may be one way of mas- 
tering the tragedy of a stale continent 
and getting ready for a fresh start. 
There is vigor and confidence in these 
two peoples and striking like-minded- 
ness. They take the world by sur- 
prise with energy, an unconventional 
air, and an almost naive belief in the 
machine, in speed, in progress. They 
both talk big, they plan big, they do 
big things. Above all, both peoples 
believe—despite their divergent ideol- 
ogies—in the greatness and destiny of 
the common man. 


People Are Learning 


One must believe in the people and 
their power of renewal if one looks 
for hope in a war-worn world. And 
there is cause for faith. The growth 
within one generation is almost un- 
believable. The people slid into the 
first World War completely un- 
aware of the driving forces that had 
led into the conflict. They did not 
know any better when the peacemak- 
ing of Versailles came and for this 
reason, too, failed. They were still 


befuddled in the succeeding Twen- 
ties. Yet every five years added to 
their knowledge, appreciation, and 
understanding. Increasingly they 
groped for direction and leadership. 
The Locarno era was a first promise 
of an awakening internationalism. 
Before it could take deeper roots, the 
great depression destroyed the tender 
beginnings. What followed seemed 
like complete repudiation. With the 
rise of National Socialism, integral na- 
tionalism definitely had its heyday. 
Certainly international _ leadership 
was defeated. 

Yet, even throughout this depress- 
ing decade of the mounting crisis and 
onmarching ~~ dictators, the people 
proved again and again superior to 
their leaders in instinct and moral 
vigor, in the recognition of good and 
evil. 

The Ethiopian crisis highlighted the 
discrepancy between the hesitant 
leaders and the decided people; and 
if the latter finally succumbed—in 
Spain, Austria, Munich—to their po- 


litical guides promising escape from 


the disaster by compromising with 
the foe, this was all too human. Yet 
the people knew that it was not “peace 
in our time,” but armistice at best. 
The people were not fooled. Even the 
casual observer and traveler through 
Europe in the late Thirties was struck 
by the common man’s knowledge and 
fatalistic conviction of the coming 
conflict. 

There was no blind toddling into 
the second World War, no naive 
flag-waving and “follow the leader” 
(except in Germany). It was a sober 
acceptance of the inevitable and a 
deep resolve to build a world in which 
aggressors are stopped in time and 
for good, 


Now They Can Be Told 


os The immediate postwar reaction 
“may cynically dismiss those high 


hopes. Yet even serious setbacks and 
the very fact that they can be frankly 
told to the public without prettifying, 
may confirm this maturing process 
of the people. They can “take it” now 
and they will never sit back again. 
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The people’s demands on their lead- 
ers will become increasingly vocal. 
Leadership will be needed more than 
ever for their full articulation. The 
people are certainly no substitute for 
leaders, but they may force the hesi- 
tant to action and decision. 

Thus San Francisco succeeded de- 
spite the fact that great leadership 
was found singularly wanting. The 
U.N. created a machinery that can 
focus world opinion on an aggres- 
sor, even a great-power aggressor. The 
international control of the “last wea- 
pon” may finally come through pub- 
lic pressure. The popular reaction to 
President Truman’s Navy Day speech 
of 1945 that forced a reconsideration 
of planned strategies and led to the 
atomic bomb conferences of Wash- 
ington and Moscow, and to the crea- 
tion of the U.N. atomic energy com- 
mission may be a good omen. The 
people who a generation ago entered 
the international arena as naive and 
wondering provincials have grown 
into citizens of the world. 

Here in the United States a great 
share in this awakening is due to the 
alert American publicists of press and 
radio, who have done a superb job 
of reporting, and to the American 
colleges too, despite the sharp self- 
criticism they have undergone in re- 
cent times. Their task will be even 
greater and more responsible in the 
years to come, for the slow creation 
of the proper conditions of lasting 
peace will not depend on high sound- 
ing declarations of statesmen, or on 
well balanced resolutions of peace 
conferences, but on men and how they 
will behave under pressure. 

The mistaken idea that peace is 
won in the hour of victory has led 
all too many to the easy relaxation 
so typical of the morning after. Such 
fatal “return to normalcy,” indiffer- 
ence, and utter provincialism has 
brought us dangerously close to losing 
the fruits of victory altogether. Edu- 
cation for worldwide awareness and 
responsibility will be the key to a 
more promising future. : 

To the outsider it is impossible to 


say to what extent Soviet Russia has. 


also acquired such a global view. But 
it is diffcult to believe that the Red 
Army, haying seen so much of the 
world, can be cut out of it completely. 
Isolation is dead. The capitalist world 
proved to be very different from the 
Soviet textbook story and indeed full 
of attraction. It was equally a surprise 
to the West to find in communist 
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Russia indomitable strength and self- 
confidence, which represent a chal- 
lenge to the capitalist world. 


Rubbing Off the Edges 


At first sight, this clash of two 
strong, self-confident and seemingly 
self-contained worlds may be disturb- 
ing, and the history of the first year 
of “peace” gives ample proof of their 
conflicts in the Orient and the Near 
East, in the Balkans and occupied 
Germany. Yet it may be promising 
that the two great powers no longer 
face each other in a distant, absolute 
antagonism, but in countless concrete 
encounters in every country. The 
recognized need for global coopera- 
tion and the continuous contacts be- 
tween the two peoples will prove to 
be an education of the first order. 
Common practice and experience may 
well lead to a rapprochement of the 
two contrasting systems. Such a pro- 
cess has been, in fact, going on for 
a long time and has only been accel- 
erated by the war and peace in the 
making. 

There is reasonable hope that vic- 
torious Russia, confident in her in- 
ternal stability and her. international 
security, may finally ease her totali- 
tarian rule and accept patterns of po- 
litical democracy which, though dif- 
ferent from those of the West, will 
make the Soviet Union more sensi- 
tive to world opinion and democratic 
freedom. 


MEETING OF MEN 


The Allies of the Great War have 
a mutual interest in peace and 
security. They must meet at com- 
mon frontiers, establish trading 
posts of good will, and from there 
slowly push forward into the terra 
incognita of the one world. In- 
creased contacts, at first vastly dis- 
turbing, even a course of exasperat- 
ing misunderstandings, will in the 
end establish a core of mutual ex- 
perience, a sphere of consensus. 
Understanding will grow with a 
practice of cooperation. Cooperation 
will become an international habit. 
The meeting of men will prepare 
the meeting of minds. 

This is not a chimera of unattain- 
able partnership. Despite caution 
and concern of critical statesmen, 
despite innumerable setbacks behind 
and, no doubt, still before us, solid 

_ foundations—if only on a subter-_ 
ranean level—have been laid for a 
people’s peace. Ni tot 


" still undecided, its fluctuating poli 


“misleading. National elections 


On the other hand, political deme 
racy of the West has found it nect 
sary to extend its frontiers to soc 
democracy and to plan for full e1 
ployment, stability, and security in ; 
increasingly complex society. Pla 
ning—never really alien to dem«¢ 
cratic tradition—is to stay with We 
ern society, despite the intense preset 
day controversies (often generatil 
more heat than light) on “the rox 
to serfdom.” The only question 
what kind of planning is to prevé 
and what price man is to pay for 

For the sake of the individual’s we 
fare and of traditional institutior 
essential to modern democracy, pla 
ning must prevent chaos and mu 
cure social evils by expanding the se 
ment of collective responsibilities. T] 
failure to do so, the bitter lesson « 
many lands shows, breeds totalitaria 
ism—man’s escape into the protectic 
of a slave society. To counteract th 
threat, the people’s needs must | 
satisfied within the democratic fram 
work. 

The battle for freedom presents di 
ferent faces to different generation 
The only chance for the survival « 
the modern individual is to char; 
him with great social responsibili 
and discipline in a newly integrate 
society of management and _labe 
producer and consumer, industry ar 
agriculture. This “collective bargai: 
ing” may not always proceed in 
smooth fashion; at times it will t 
to the limit the patience of the cor 
peting factions—and yet the directic 
the West is taking toward these s 
cial aims seems to be irrevocable. Co 
fronted at the same time with tl 
demands of these new adjustmen: 
an oncoming generation will need < 
the ingenuity it can muster to p1 
serve precious individual initiati 
and the basic freedoms of Occiden 
man. . 


Bridges to Be Built 


When they are seen in this lig] 
one may also view the first politic 
developments in the postwar world 
not altogether discouraging. Tn 
nothing is settled in Europe; it 
split up in continuing “zones of ; 
fluence,” its national boundaries < 


constellations mirror the abnorn 
conditions of a deformed cont 
It is too soon to map out its 
contouts. Party labels are comp 
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protest rather than positive pr 
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ences. Yet the gropings of the new 
British Labour Cabinet, the trying 
beginnings of the French Fourth Re- 
public, the first continental elections 
—all these events point toward an at- 
tempt to answer the social challenge 
of communism without sacrificing the 
political and spiritual heritage of 
Western democracy. Whether these 
governments will strike a new and 
lasting balance of individual and so- 
ciety, of the one and the many, only 
the future can tell. 

These social and political develop- 
ments may not even lead immediately 
to better relations between Russia and 
the West. The very attraction of a 
social democracy to other nations has 
caused some misgivings among com- 
munists, eager to spread their gospel 
to the world. The greater proximity 
in program and the competition for 
the allegiance of similar social groups 
will possibly increase tensions. Thus 
it may be harder for Molotov to talk 
with Bevin than with Eden—and not 
only for reasons of diplomatic experi- 
ence and etiquette. 

The record of the last year, indeed, 
does not permit much optimism. In- 
stead of the growth toward one 
world or the making of peace, it 
points to consolidation of two world 
blocs, if not two armed camps. No 
doubt the sentiments of the peoples 
in Europe and the actions of their 
statesmen betray the fear of an in- 
evitable conflict and rival imperial- 
isms, even if expansion is cloaked in 
desire for security. Suspicion breeds 

“more suspicion. 
_ Disagreement of the Big Powers has 
corrupted the spirit of victory. Europe 
seems fatally divided along the “iron 
curtain” across the continent. Ger- 


many, whose quadripartite adminis-~ 


‘tration is watched as the decisive test 
_of the victors’ unity, has become the 
battlefield in which former Allies are 
maneuvering for position, and the 
vanquished can only profit from this 
competition. Fascism has been de- 
_feated yet not conquered. The specter 


the world’s end. This time we do not 
even have to wait for the let-down of 
the war’s aftermath in order to hear 
the warnings of new mid-century 
Spenglers. It is too easy to write off 
our time—it relieves us of the very 
responsibility of making a go of it. 

The only way to gecognize the real 
aspirations of the peoples, here and 
abroad, and to gain some confidence 


in their ultimate harmony is to look . 


WHAT COUNTS.., 


—is you and I, and our readiness to 
recognize our place and responsi- 
bility, insignificant though one’s 
part naturally is in the great drama 
of the postwar order. 

Recall the story of the little boy 
who played noisily while his father 
tried to read his magazine. The 
father in a final attempt to quiet his 
son tore out a page of his journal 
on which there was a map of the 
world and cut it into bits. “Here’s 
a puzzle for you,” he said. ‘‘Try to 
put this map together.” 


In a very few moments the father 
was surprised to see the map per- 
fectly arranged. “How did you do it 
so soon?” 

“Oh, it was simple,” the boy said. 
“You see, on the other side is a 
picture of a man. I put the man 


together, and the world was all 


right,” 


beyond current events—into the past 
and into the future. Direction can be 
won ,only by looking ahead, not by 
staring at the ground on which we 
stand. . 

Seen in such long range perspective, 
the developments in Russia and the 
West—approaching each other from 
the two focal points of social and po- 
litical democracy—may bring about 
a sincere concord not only on inter- 
national aims but also on national 
tenets. Such a process alone, far dis- 
tant though it may be, would estab- 
lish a genuine basis for the much- 
longed-for one world of the people’s 


it may seem as if there were only 
retrogression, deterioration, and no 
progress in our day. 

The huge dimensions of total and 
mechanized war, last stage of a per- 
sistent process, have dwarfed the in- 
dividual until he appears a meaning- 
less and powerless marionette of su- 
perhuman forces. And yet this very 
conflict may mark the final recovery 
and rehabilitation of man. It origin- 
ated as a war against fascism and its 
cardinal crime: man’s dignity, his 
freedom, his responsibility, his physi- 
cal and moral existence were taken 
from him by the absolute and all- 
absorbing leviathan state that was a 
law unto itself. 

Human values can be fully restored 
only by putting responsibility back 
where it belongs—on the individual 
conscience. This is also the meaning 
of the Nuremberg trials, however 
much though they may have suffered 
in prestige. It is a symbolic act that 
the ring-leaders of the Nazi conspiracy 
against man and the world are tried 
as individuals. If the Nuremberg trials 
were simply to punish a defeated foe, 
their whole procedure would be a 
farce and utterly unnecessary. Such a 
purpose could easily have been re- 
solved by quick military tribunals or 
by shooting on sight, as many impa- 
tiently demanded. Yet these trials are 
to establish international law, and to 
apply the discipline of law to national 
leaders who, in utter disregard of 
basic human rights, had used their 
powers of-state to attack the founda- 
tions of world peace. 

International law, like any law, can 
be effectively enforced only by reach- 
ing down to the individual himself. 
Only by cutting across national sov- 
ereignties and by insuring juridical 
action in order that, in the words of 
Mr. Justice Jackson, “those who start 
war will pay for it personally”’—only 
in such a direct recourse to man can 
an international bill of rights and a 
peaceful order be initiated. Interna- 
tional society in the end will rest on 


_of famine may again drive desperate this responsibility of individuals who 


peoples into a revolution of nihilism. 
The responsibility for postponed de- 
cisions and false starts on the road to 
peace weighs heavily on the victors. 
i 


government. In the meantime, bridges. 
must be built and kept open to allow 
a peaceful traffic between the two 
worlds. 


court. The apprehension through 
careful legal procedure of the perpe- 
trators of the Nazi crimes may be- 
come a turning point. 


can be summoned before the world _ 


The list of missed opportunities is 
appalling; the agenda of unsolved 
matters still growing. 

- Thus it is easy to perceive many 
signs of confusion and chaos, to in- 
terpret them as a sure road to the 
hird World War, ‘and to predict 
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Every Citizen’s Responsibility 
The people’s peace depends not only 
on the international and national ac- 
ceptance of responsibility, but above 
all on a personal anchorage in every 
citizen of the world. On this level, 


The unscrupulous who had set out 
to destroy the universality of man’s 
moral world by substituting for it 
their national creed (which was of- 


ten only their own enlarged ego), 


(Continued on page 233) 
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PM photos By Morris Engel 
SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER (NEW YORK) 


Congressional Leaders 


‘Meet the Delegates 


_ SENATOR CLAUDE PEPPER (FLORIDA) ag 


IONFERENCE ON UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
N SOCI AL LEGISL ATION —As Congress Entered Its Home Stretch 


—Eleven national organizations called it in Washington on May 1-2. 
—Over five hundred delegates from 81 cities and 33 states participated. 
—Leaders from both Houses and key administrators analyzed measures 
hanging firre—and took part in the give and take from the floor. 

—No resolutions committed organizations or individuals. Instead .. . 
—Participants broke into groups, put their convictions before. commit- 
teemen and their own representatives on Capitol Hill, took home new 
urgency to get others to make themselves felt before adjournment. 


The gist of the conference, with its pattern of free play and its challenge to action is 
brought out in June as a service to citizens—and as a second experiment in condensing 


spoken words. (See 


“YEAR ONE: Atomic 


Age”—Survey Graphic for 


January) 


LEAD UP TO OUR CONFERENCE AND 
thinking that prompted it: For four 
ts Americans concentrated on war. 
the course of it, the rights of man, 
opposed to world slavery, had found 
‘ir latest historic expression in the 
ur Freedoms. The Atlantic Charter 
ed heavy hearts and gave courage to 
on to victory. 
When victory came and we began the 
rd job of setting peace in motion here 
home, we looked to Congress for 
ion. But as the months wore on it 
me over us that while we had won a 
r abroad we were losing one at home. 
Now this kind of thing can only hap- 
n when people are not close enough 
their government. We have a political 
tem that can be made responsive to 
- desires and aspirations of the ma- 
ity of Americans, but only if that 
jority knows what it wants and takes 
1€ out to say so. Both the strength 
d weakness of the democratic system 
; that it was never meant to serve 
-ep—it presupposes not only interest 
the part of the voters but a sense 

responsibility toward government. 
ithout that the system will not work. 
That is where the rub comes in. It 


es take some time, some effort, some — 


lerstanding to express one’s self in- 
ligently to Congress—no. less than to 
¢ thoughtfully. Unfortunately, most 
our education has not been geared 
such participation on our part. 

Yet how much less time and energy, 
d suffering, this kind of participation 
ls for than it takes to look for jobs 
en you are out of work—to look for 
mes when houses are not built—to 
k medical care when you are sick 
d can’t afford it—to try to make wages 
when inflation comes. » 


As the Months Wore On 


words cast on the waters but words 
urned to us in the bread they prom- 
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the Four Freedoms are not to be: 


WE ORGANIZED 
IMPATIENCE 


HELEN HALL 


General Conference chairman. 
Director, Henry Street Settle- 


ment, New York; chairman, 
Social Education and Action 
Committee, National Federation 
of Settlements. ° 


ise, they have to be translated into ac- 
tion in Congress. Freedom from want, 
Freedom from fear, Freedom to wor- 
ship, Freedom of speech have to be im- 
plemented; and this is how their im- 
plementation stacked up in Washington 
in the middle of the winter—six months 
after the end of the war: 


1. The Full Employment bill was be- 
ing emasculated. 
2. The Fair Employment Practice 


measure was threatened with filibuster. 


3. The Patman bill for veterans hous- 
ing was stalled in committee. 

4. Over-all housing legislation em- 
bodied in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
had gone to committee, but no hearings 
had been scheduled. 

5. The National Health bill (Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill) looked as though 
it might be buried for life. 

6. Extension of the Social Security 
Act was far from the hearing stage. 

7. There was threat.of returning the 
United States Employment Service to 
the states. 

8. At that particular moment, the 
Minimum Wage bill looked as though 
it had a fighting chance; but 
9, Continuance of the Office of Price 
Administration was stalled in committee. 


_ There were optimists among us who 
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felt that perhaps the name we chose— 
Conference on Unfinished Business in 
Social Legislation—might be out of date 
before we could bring it off. When we 
met three months later—nine months 
after the war’s end—it was clear they 
need not have worried as to its urgency. 
This is how things stood on May 1: 

1. The Full Employment bill had 
been enacted but with the word “Full” 
omitted, along with other emasculations. 

2. The FEPC had been filibustered 
off the Senate. floor by a willful min- 
ority. 

3. The Patman Housing bill for vet- 
erans had gone through both chambers 
—but with ceilings on old houses and 
premiums to break bottlenecks in ma- 


‘terials struck out by the House. (Com- | 


promised later in joint committee and 
signed by the President, May 22.) © 

4. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing 
bill had been passed by the Senate but 
would die in the House unless its Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee scheduled 
hearings and speeded action there. 

5. Carved out of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell measure, the National Health 
bill was now in hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. Nothing had been done in the 
House. 

6. Hearings on general social security 
legislation before the House Ways and 
Means Committee had dealt with pro- 
visions for the aged and survivors; were 
just starting on public assistance. 

7. The U.S. Employment Service was 
to be handed back to the states—by 
July 1 according to a bill the House 
had adopted; by December 31 accord- 


ing to recommendations by the Senate 


Education and Labor Committee. And 


_ we so proud of our mobile labor sup- 


ply! 
8. The Minimum Wage bill had 


passed the Senate but with an alien 


amendment clapped on which would 
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Eleven Participating Organizations 
National Board, Young Women’s Christian Association 


National Federation of Settlements 


American Association of Social Workers 


National Council of Jewish Women 


Social Relations Committee, United Council Church Women 
Women’s Division of Christian Service, Methodist Church 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Women’s Trade Union League 


National Council of Negro Women 
National Consumers League 
Consumers Union 


The Call They Sent Out 


“It seems important at this time to let the public an 


Congress know that there is a considerable segment of th 
public representing not just labor as such, or managemen 


as such, or government as such, or veterans as such—bu 
rather the citizens of the United States who are the people i: 
the most inclusive sense of the term—who consider the fea 
of joblessness for millions, low wages, discrimination agains 


Negroes, inadequate care, a constantly rising cost of living 
and poor and unsanitary housing to be completely wron; 


. . » b 5 
in a democratic America. 


include all labor costs in computing agri- 
cultural parity and send the cost of food 
up an estimated 15 percent. Unless this 
were eliminated, the President had pro- 
tested he would veto the measure. 

9. The bill continuing OPA had been 
passed with devastating amendments by 
a House majority that apparently did 
not dare to kill it altogether. We could 
only hope that the voters would make 
it plain they recognized that sort of 
strategy for what it was. 

Clearly enough, two months before 
the close of the legislative session, there 
was still need for citizens to take stock 
of their Unfinished Business in Social 
Legislation; need for them to exert 
themselves before the anticipated ad- 
journment. 


Antidotes for Inaction 


While all the groups calling the con- 
ference had not taken action on all these 
bills, each group, as their call showed, 
believes that all of us have responsibili- 
ties to improve conditions in every one 
of these areas of American life. I know 
they, joined with me in feeling that de- 
mocracy, to live, must move forward 
steadily in the service of the common 
man. For myself, I am fully convinced 
that the government which serves the 
greatest number of people in the best 
possible ways will be the one which 
ultimately will survive. The world has 
just paid in countless lives and irrepar- 
able misery to destroy systems of gov- 
ernment which were betraying the hopes 
of mankind. That betrayal can be a 
creeping sickness no less than a virulent 
disease. It can go on in our own city 
halls, in our own state houses—and on 
Capitol Hill, where day by day we are 
shaping what the future holds for our 
own democracy. 

Never was there a time when the peo- 
ple of this country shared more widely 
its responsibilities, its troubles, and its 
triumphs than they did during these 
last War years. From the air warden, 
with his hat hanging on a peg in the 
tenement kitchen to women in uniform 
serving at home or abroad—from the 
legions of OPA volunteers and the hosts 
of war workers-to the soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and flyers who met the brunt 
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of the war around the world—the peo- 
ple of America worked together, alert 
and aware of their responsibilities. 

This is certainly not the time for 
those same people who have borne their 
parts in these ways to let anyone tell 
them: 


—That they are not to have enough 
new homes. 

—That they are not to have Full 
Employment. 

—That Employment Services are just 
a state matter. (Fighting certainly was 
not.) 

—That a Minimum Wage cannot be 
assured them. 

—That, in spite of the vast number 
of rejectees in this war’s draft, the 
health services in the country are good 
enough for them. 


BRING IT FLUSH 
WITH THE TIMES 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 


—Dean of American social leg- 
islators; the senior senator from 
New York who sponsored the 
Social Security Act of 1935; to- 
day, chairman of the Senate 


Committee and 


Currency. 


on 


Banking 


Morz THAN SEVEN YEARS HAVE PASSED 
since Congress debated general social 
security legislation. Meanwhile living 
costs have gone up at least one third— 
but not benefits to match them. The So- 
cial Security Act took shape in the mid- 
Thirties as our American scheme of pro- 
tection against modern hazards to life 
and labor. The truth is we have not held 
our own since; we have gone back- 
wards, 

Thus, public aid to dependent chil- 
dren still supplies—as it did a decade 
ago—a maximum of $18 for a mother 
and one child as the basis for federal 
reimbursement to the states. Such an 
allotment—if spent entirely for food— 


| capped or pay the medical expen <a 


needs of 130,000,000 people. 


—That color or race or religion r 
still be a detriment in getting a job. 

—That they are not to have pro 
tion against inflated dollars and 
pocketbooks. 


Our conference was only one of 
many things happening in the Uni 
States these months that show that f 
ple do care; that they are aroused; t 
they do intend to win the peace as v 
as the war. Ours was an informat 
and stimulating program for two dz 

The division chairmen, the speak« 
and the discussion leaders have < 
tinguished themselves in many fie 
and were drawn from many parts 
the country. Even more stirring was 1 
turnout of men and women who cai 
to take part in this Conference on L 
finished Business. 


provides only 10 cents a meal each 
today’s prices. ’ 

But what of the people—and t 
risks—that fall - altogether outside t 
Social Security Act? As Al Smith us 
to say, “Let’s look at the record”: 


—Today 20,000,000 persons are st 
excluded from old age insurance. 
—Today, after six years of selecti 
service, no credit is given under the p 
gram for military service. 
—Today, ours is the only coun 
which has an old age insurance syste 
without disability benefits. 2 
—Today, workers in small firms, 
federal, maritime, and agricultural-pi 
cessing employments, are still exclu d 
from unemployment insurance. ~’ 
—Today, many unemployed worke 
are disqualified under state restricti 
—because they left their last job to 
for a sick husband or child. ; 
—Today, although federal grants” 
made to the states for assistance to ne 
aged or blind persons or dependent 
dren, none is available to aid the h 


needy persons. And— __ < 
—Today, this great nation still lac 
any broad-gauge plan to meet the heal 
So the human side ‘of reconver 


f 


fremains an uncompleted task at Wash- 
nington. Some few believe we should 
ywait and see whether we need additional 
social security legislation. What they 
really mean is that we should hold off 
until the next depression comes. 


For the Whole People 


I do not share that view. I believe we 
scan prevent the recurrence of a cycle 
iof boom and bust. If we act now, we 
can realize the full benefits of America’s 
jresources for the whole American 
: people. 

Twelve months have gone by since 
:Senator Murray, Representative Dingell, 
yand I sponsored a comprehensive social 
ysecurity bill (S. 1050) “to provide for 
ithe national security, health, and public 
| welfare.” In that bill we summed up the 
best thought and experience of genera- 
tions of forward-looking people in this 
vital field. Look again at these objec- 
| tives: 


| 


—A broad national health insurance 
system to cover the insured employe 
and his family for comprehensive medi- 
cal and hospital benefits. 

—A single nationwide system of un- 
employment insurance, more adequate, 
more equitable, administered through 
local offices by the federal government. 

—An effective, permanent, national 
system of public employment offices op- 
erated by the federal government. 

—Old age benefits liberalized, with 
coverage extended to millions. 

—Insurance against wages lost through 
illness or permanent disability. 

—Grants to the states to provide more 


effective aid toward public health, ma- . 


ternal and child health, welfare serv- 
ices, and public assistance. 

—Funds made available to states for 
needed hospitals and health facilities. 


There are opponents who say that our 
goal should be “freedom of opportunity” 
rather than security. In my opinion this 


is a false choice. We in the United’ 


States can have both freedom of oppor- 
tunity and security. There can be no 
real freedom of opportunity for widows 
and orphans, the aged, the blind, the 
sick and disabled, or for the unemployed 
without adequate means of support. 
Nor do I believe in freedom to starve 
for anybody. . 

- Social security does not create new 
costs. It merely distributes old costs in 
‘a more logical and orderly manner. For 
example, you may have been told that 
health insurance would cost American 
taxpayers $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,- 
000 a year. The fact is the American 
people now pay out that much each year 
for medical care. Under health insur- 
ance they will pay these costs while 
they are well and working—instead of 


when they are taken sick—and without 
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having to borrow from loan companies, 


banks, relatives, friends, to meet emer- 
gent medical and hospital bills. 


Drag in Security Legislation 


Those parts of our+ comprehensive 
measure dealing with health insurance, 
hospital construction, and employment 
services have been considered in separate 
bills; but no action Whatever had been 
taken up to May 1 on other parts essen- 
tial to the program as a whole. 

After legislation is introduced in Con- 
gress, it must first be considered in com- 
mittee. That is where a bill can be 
weakened or completely mutilated; ox 
where it can be strengthened and im- 
proved. Most important of all, if a com- 
mittee fails to report it favorably, or 
does not even consider the bill, there 
is no chance for debate upon the floor, 
much less for a vote there. 

I am frank to say we have had tough 


going in this Congress; but such diffi- 
culties have not deterred us in the past. 
With the active support of the people 
we have achieved our goals. It is not 
enough to be for the security program. 
You must tell your friends, your repre- 
sentatives in Congress why you favor 
it. You must help answer the false ob- 
jections to it. You must get your views 
and the facts to the proper committees. 
And in the long run you must elect 
representatives in House and Senate who 
will work hard for progressive legisla- 
tion. 


The overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans strongly support a comprehensive 
social security program and the better- 
ment of living conditions for the com- 
mon man. Let us get these millions 
actively into the fight. That is unfin- 
ished business before us. That is the job 
we must do. 


HEALTH: NEEDS 
AND PROGRAM 


JAMES E,. MURRAY 


—Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor. Citizen 
of Butte, former county attorney 
of Silver Bow, successor in 1934 
to Thomas J. Walsh as Senator 
from Montana. 


Many AMERICANS ARE UNAWARE THAT 
one of the oldest health insurance sys- 
tems-in the world was started here in 
the United States—for merchant seamen 
—soon after our Federal Union began. 
Today, public expenditures account for 
close to one fifth of the total spent 
annually for civilian public health and 
for medical care in the United States. 
Over 70 percent of our hospital beds 
are tax-supported. We have already un- 
dertaken substantial public responsibility 
for the national health. 

What we have accomplished, however, 
is completely inadequate. Some 35,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 persons live in com- 
munities without even a_ basic public 
health service. Increasingly with the ad- 
vances of science, prevention of disease 
has come to depend as much on proper 
and timely individual care as on com- 
munitywide measures. We may have 
nearly enough doctors, but we do not 
have enough dentists, nurses, hospitals, 
and laboratories, and these are not lo 
cated in accordance with true need. 
Most families cannot afford to pay the 
costs of needed medical care because 
these so often fall unexpectedly and fall 
with uneven weight. The cornerstone of 


an adequate national health program is 


a method for prepaying and for averag- 


ing the load of personal health service. 

The question facing us today is not 
whether we shall have a program, but 
what kind. The Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor has been holding 
public hearings on S. 1606, the National 
Health bill which Senator Wagner and 
I introduced to implement the Presi- 
dent’s program. When we held similar 
hearings in 1939, some professional as- 
sociations testified there were no major 
unmet needs. Not so this year. More 
important, we have heard representa- 
tives of labor, farmers, churches, and 
civic organizations, and members of the 
medical professions who support a na- 
tional health insurance program. 

Some of the people who oppose com- 
pulsory health insurance start off by 


attacking it as “communistic”; as lead- 


ing to regimentation; as contrary to the 
American way of life. Every important 
piece of social legislation ever adopted in 
this country, from public education and 
public post offices to the income tax and 
workmen’s compensation, was similarly 
abused. 

Since these opponents have had to 
admit there are large unmet needs, they 
have offered as a substitute program a 
little more federal aid for public health 
services, voluntary health insurance for 
those who can get it and can afford it, 
and a little more public medical care 
for the indigent. 

We should ask what voluntary insur- 
ance can be expected to accomplish. The 
Blue Cross hospital insurance system, 
the largest of our voluntary organiza- 
tions, provides an important service to 
20,000,000 members, or slightly more 
than 15 percent of our population—con- 
centrated in urban areas and in middle 
income groups. The overwhelming ma- 
jority have protection only against the 
cost of hospitalization, which represents 
but one seventh of all medical costs. 
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Pioneer work has been done by the 
few group practice plans which provide 
relatively comprehensive prepaid medical 
care. Among their members, and doc- 
tors who serve in them, are strong sup- 
porters of national health insurance. 

The American Medical Association 
itself has for years actively opposed all 
attempts to provide comprehensive medi- 
cal care through voluntary group pre- 
payment plans, especially if furnished 
through an organized medical staff. It 
took a decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court to break the “boycott” with 
which the AMA and certain local so- 
cieties attempted to kill the Group 
Health Association in Washington. 
Medical societies were even able for a 
while to stop Henry Kaiser from pro- 
viding prepaid care to families of his 
workers. And yet, the AMA and its 
constituent societies now ask the Ameri- 
can people to wait for their inadequate 
prepayment plans, instead of getting on 
with a comprehensive program. 

The opponents of national health in- 
surance propose limited federal grants- 
in-aid to states for medical costs incurred 
for low-income families that cannot pay 
for the services they need. In other 
words, let those not covered by volun- 
tary insurance continue to go without 
needed care, let them go into debt, or 
let them ask for charity or for a new 
kind of public assistance to’ be adminis- 
tered by the health departments. 

If we could get before the people in 
every community a clear and accurate 
Picture first of national health insur. 
ance, and then of this substitute, I have 
no doubt which they would choose. 
They would choose. the program which 
makes it possible for all workers and 
their families to become self-respecting 
members of a prepayment plan—a plan 
so broad in its coverage that the average 
costs can be within the reach of all 
workers because the premiums can be 
Proportional to income. 

The American people would choose 
that Program which offers comprehen- 
sive services—preventive care, care at 
home and at the doctor’s office as well 
as in the hospital, laboratory services 
and, so far as limited Personnel permits, 
dental and home-nursing services, The 
Program they would choose would make 
it possible for needy persons to receive 
medical care through premiums paid 
to the insurance fund on their behalf by 
public agencies, They would choose 
freedom to select their doctor or an or- 
ganized group’ of doctors; freedom for 
the doctor to accept or reject patients, 
The Program they would choose would 
give the medical profession full respon- 
sibility in professional matters and for 

the conduct of medical practice, but it 
would place the over-all administration 
under .public control, accountable to the 
elected representatives of the people. 


VETERANS FIRST 

—THEN DECENT 

HOMES FOR ALL 
WILSON W. WYATT 


— National housing  expediter 
and administrator of the National 
Housing Agency. Elected, at 35, 
mayor of Louisville for the war 
years, his vigorous leadership 
spilled over into the national 
societies of planners and of hous- 
ing officials. 


SOME PEOPLE SAY IT’s CROWDED IN NEw 
York, or Florida, or California, because 
soldiers saw these places and decided to 
settle down there after they got out of 
the army. Others say it’s crowded in 
their home town because “all those out- 
siders” moved in to work in the new 
factory. The solution usually offered is 
simple: “Just let them go back where 
they came from.” But we cannot tell 
the veteran to go back to his foxhole. 
Certainly it has never been the Amer- 
ican way to say: “You were born on a 
farm; stay there,” or “You were born 
in the East; keep out.” Otherwise we 
would still be thirteen colonies huddled 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

It’s not just your town—or Washing- 
ton, New York, or Los Angeles that’s 
overcrowded. There are “No Vacancy” 
signs everywhere. Since 1932, new con- 
struction has lagged behind the number 
of new American families. The armed 
services have demobilized in a country 
where two million families were already 


doubled up. 


The Stuff of Swift Building 


The Veterans Emergency Housing 
Program calls for starting 2,700,000 
homes and apartments by the end of 
1947—nine tenths of them permanent. 

On materials, I can report consider- 
able progress. For example, compared 
with the first quarter of 1945, produc- 
tion of common .and face brick is up 
100 percent; clay tile 60 percent; cast 
iron radiators 35 percent; gypsum board 
and lath 25 percent; and warm air fur- 
naces 20 percent. To help set the ball 
rolling, OPA has issued more than forty 
price adjustments since January 1. Con- 
trary to those who put exorbitant profits 
ahead of decent housing, price ceilings 
are not now a major~ obstacle. The 


Civilian Production Administration has. 


given priorities to manufacturers to help 
them obtain raw materials and equip- 
ment; the U. S. Employment Service 
has helped them obtain workers; and 
the Wage Stabilization Board has 


granted raises to bring labor into the 
field, wh 


| } 
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veteran but would reduce their number 


These steps are to the good but no 
enough, for to date we have been with 
out our chief leverage for lifting produc 
tion levels. Premium payments for in. 
creasing output, and kindred guarantees 
of a market for new types of building 
materials and for expanding the pre- 
fabrication industry, were the very heart 
of the emergency program of the Pat- 
man bill. The only alternative would be 
price increases on all building materials, 
which would cost almost five times as 
much and drive prices beyond the reach 
of many ex-service men. Premium pay- 
ments are paid only for increases in pro- 
duction. Their purpose is to cover the 
cost of rapid expansion, overtime pay, 
resort to less efficient machinery, and 
other unusual expenses. The program 
would cost about $600,000,000* at most 
—a small fraction of what we spent to 
build things that won the war. 

On-site and off-site, we shall need 
about a million and a half more work- 
ers in the building field. Many veterans 
are training as apprentices in a program 
pushed by the U. S. Department of 
Labor in cooperation with the national 
unions concerned. Since there is no ceil- 
ing on building lots and raw lands, in- 
flationary price rises are serious. It is 
up to towns and cities to provide utili- 
ties and streets; and the land problem 
will have to be met locally with federal 
technical assistance. 

Finding people to buy or rent is no 
problem if we keep within the price 
range of the three million exservicemen 
who must have shelter. War Depart- 
ment studies show they need homes 
costing $6,000 or less, apartments rent- 
ing for $50 a month or less. To this 
end, we are regulating Priorities on 
building materials so as to channel the 
bulk into low cost construction. 

There has been another threat to these 
plans. House amendments to OPA 
legislation would not only put the price — 
of homes out of reach of the average 


—since new low cost builders could not 
compete in an inflationary market, 


Long Run Federal Program 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, still to 


pass the House, carries Provisions 
essential to these very efforts to get good 
housing constructed for veterans in the 
moderate and lower sales Price and ren- — 
tal class. This bill would not only give 
them preference in the purchase of per- 
manent war housing, but would expand 
the lending powers of home loan banks _ 
and federally chartered Savings and — 
loan associations. It would enlarge the — 
housing market by increasing the in- _ 
sured loan to 95 percent on mortgages 


. 


* At the time Mr. W- the Hi 
dropped these preniiiee fone e Patong pad x 
The Senate rein them; 
compromised at $400,000,000—as 
ay. 


‘in 


(up to $5,000) and by extending the 
period of payment from 25 to 32 years. 
[t would enable builders to put up more 
houses at once with the same amount 
of capital — by issuing (FHA) firm 
mortgage insurance commitments up to 
85 percent of the value. 

The bill means not only better cities, 
put better homes everywhere. It would 
assist private enterprise to serve middle 
income families with rental or mutual 
ownership projects; and would provide 
federal aid to local housing authorities 
sufficient to cover 500,000 units of pub- 
ic housing for those whose incomes are 
100 low to be housed by private enter- 
prise. In blighted urban areas it calls 
for federal and local contributions to 
pring down the cost of land acquisition 
and redevelopment. In rural areas it 
would extend federal aid, for farm and 
other housing, including 150,000 units 
in a low rent program. 


On Local Shoulders 


In our emergency program, the fed- 
ral government is not itself going to 
suild 2,700,000 homes. It is going to 
1elp local communities and the builders 
n these communities to get these houses 
ip. We are asking the nation’s mayors 
© appoint Emergency Housing Com- 
nittees to estimate the local emergency 
reeds, set a two years goal, and keep 
he community working hard to attain 
t. On the operating level, we ask them 
o take immediate steps to modernize 
ocal building codes and zoning ordi- 
lances; assist in recruiting labor; break 
naterials bottlenecks; speed up building 
ermits; discourage black market activ- 
ty; and provide new areas for home 
onstruction. 

In the interval, we ask them to see 


o it that veterans get preference on ex- ° 


sting vacancies, develop a home-sharing 
rogram and provide sites for temporary 
var housing which can be set up in the 
ommunity ‘at federal expense. 

Taken together, these steps are a chal- 
snge to every locality in the United 
tates to get something done. 

As a former mayor, I know that you 
an measure in dollars and cents the dif- 
erence between blighted areas and de- 
ent residential sections—in the cost of 
ospitalization, public health services, 
d police protection. 

The veteran who has a decent home 
els he is a part of the community. He 
fants to succeed in his job because he 
d his family want to remain there. 
€ is a good citizen. These things are 
t imponderables. They are as real as 
truckload of bricks. They add up to 
e hard- fact that good housing is 
neaper than bad housing. They mean 
at America cannot lay down its hous- 
g tools until everyone—rich or poor, 
hite or black, veteran or non-veteran 
yas a decent home. 


LET US LOOK AT THE PICTURE AS REVEALED 
by our two days of discussion. 

It is true that a bill to maximize em- 
ployment was passed some months ago 
by both houses and signed by the Presi- 
dent. Starting out as the Full Employ- 
ment bill, it had been much watered 
down from the original bill which most 
of our organizations supported, and 
nothing has as yet been done to imple- 
ment it. These are critical months. What 
we do now will determine our capacity 
to use our resources to the full to up- 
grade the standard of living of the 
American family, and to see that our 
economy stays at the high levels we seek 
without the recurrence of a 1929 dis- 
aster—as the original bill so soundly pro- 
claimed! 

The issue is clear on price control. 
We are grateful to ConcressMAN CHASE 
Goinc Woopuouse of Connecticut for 
her penetrating review of the damage 
threatened by the House in its passage 
of crippling amendments. Our discus- 
sion left no doubt as to where we stand. 
We said controls must not be removed 
until production of all essential items 
comes into line with our power to buy. 
We said strongly that the profit guar- 


-antee amendments are dangerous in the 
extreme. We said subsidies cannot yet- 


be removed, We said firmly that the 
nine months of life voted to the OPA 
are not enough. The act must be re- 
tained a full year. 

CuesTer Bow ss’ picture of the infla- 
tionary dangers we face reinforced our 
determination to’ redouble our efforts to 
see that the efforts of small, selfish 
groups do not triumph over the inter- 
ests of the majority of our people. Our 
stake is not only our immediate welfare 
but our welfare for a generation to 
come. We heard Mr. Bowles say that 


‘the whole Washington atmosphere 


changed, when the avalanche of letters 
and telegrams came in expressing indig- 
nation the day after the House disaster. 
This gives us a deeper sense of the im- 
portance and the urgency of any work 
we do. 

Time and time again our questions 
showed we appreciated our broader re- 


sponsibilities in relation to unfinished _ 
business abroad. Our comments showed 


how great we felt was the mistake to 
deprive us prematurely of the benefits 
of rationing. We want rationing—the 
one device through which we can fairly 
cut down our own food consumption 
that others may live. 

The veteran’s stake in economic sta- 


HIGHLIGHTS OF OTHER SPEECHES 


As Summarized by 


MARY DUBLIN KEYSERLING 
Chairman, Washington Committee 


bilization is the same stake we all have, 
said CuHartes Botte of the American 
Veterans Committee. We will not for- 
get his ringing words, “Veterans do not 
want to be a special interest group. We 
are part of the integrated community. 
Our problems are one. We must go to- 
gether. We cannot be separated. If we 
go together we can win this fight!” 

The effort to establish a fair mini- 
mum wage, so ably led by Senator 
CiaupE Pepper of Florida in the Senate, 
is just beginning in the House. Our job 
is to help get a favorable vote for this 
session. We must see that the House 
rejects the crippling Pace amendment 
voted by the Senate, which would con- 
demn millions of our people to a stand- 
ard of living that is a mockery. We will 
all long remember the Senator’s chal- 
lenging call for the abolition of the poll 
tax and the filibuster, his plea that we 
carry forward the great banner of de- 
mocracy. 

Last, we turned to the vital issue of 
discrimination in employment. The 
FEPC battle is not over. As SENATOR 
Wayne Morris of Oregon so strongly 
brought home, the status of minority 
groups is a barometer of our democracy. 
This is business we must pursue here 
in the Capitol and back at home until 
everyone in this land enjoys our Amer- 
ican birthright. . 

Lzon Henperson caught the spirit 
which brought us all to Washington. 
The six items on our agenda are not 
six separate pieces of legislation. They 
are but parts of what, as he put it, “can 
be the marching orders of a welfare so- 
ciety.” Our objective must be the full 
use of all our resources both human and 
economic. If these objectives are to be 
won, if we are to achieve majority rule 
in America, we must have leadership. 
If progress halts at Washington, after 
“so fair a start,” we can and must set 
the march going again with new vigor 
and courage back in our communities. 

Many of us have gone up to the Hill 
to see our Senators and Representatives. 
We have learned that visits such as these 
are helpful in bringing public opinion 
to bear—that letters are read and that 


‘more of them can have telling effect. 


We learned that democracy does not 
come easy. There’s work to be done to 
win it and it must be won from day to | 
day. When we go from this room, up 
the Hill again today and back home ~ 
tonight, our job begins. There is un- 
finished business on the agenda for all 
of us—now and “Come November.” 


Shahn for FS. 


Most coal towns, like this one in West Virginia, are ugly and grimy, the company houses lacking comforts and conveniences 


That Welfare Fund 


What Lewis and the coal miners have been demanding—and 
how it works in the industries where it already has been tried. ; 


THE FORMAL PROPOSAL OF THE STRIK- 
ing coal miners that the new contract 
between the union and the operators 
include a “health and welfare fund” 
was made public during the twelve- 
day truce. In the press and on the 
air, the plan has been for the most 
part discussed in a vacuum, without 
relation to present conditions in min- 
ing communities or to current ex- 
perience with similar funds in other 
industries. 

For, contrary to the coal opera- 
tors’ argument, this is not an dnven- 
tion of John L. Lewis. The coal min- 
ing industry of Great Britain has 
had such a fund since 1920, and 
about 1,500,000 workers in this coun- 
try participate in similar schemes— 
special health and insurance plans, 
financed by industry, and adminis- 
tered solely by a union or with union 
cooperation. 

Coal reserves throughout the coun- 
try were dangerously low and an un- 


precedented paralysis of production - 
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BEULAH AMIDON 


—Fourth in a series of articles on cur- 
rent issues in industrial relations, by 
an associate editor of Survey Graphic. 


and of essential community services 
was in sight when the policy com- 
mittee of the United Mine Workers 
of America declared the truce in the 
long strike, and permitted the men 
to go back to work. Negotiations 
started, stalled, and then began again. 
President Truman tried to bring 
about some sort of an agreement. 
Public feeling ran high. This was the 
moment that John L. Lewis chose to 
renew the union’s demand for a 
health and welfare fund. It was, he 
stated, “a condition precedent to the 
making of an agreement.” He de- 
clared, “The mine workers have no 
intentions to negotiate a contract now 
or later that does not provide for such 
a cond see: 

The operators immediately rejected 
the proposal, as earlier in the negotia- 


tions they had rejected union di 
mands for safety committees, was 
houses, discounts at company store 
coal for miners’ home use at the co: 
of production, provision of explosive 
and equipment by the employer 
house leases, better sanitation in mi 
ing camps. In, their public statemer 
on the health and welfare fund, tk 
operators’ negotiating committee a 
gued: “This proposal presents to tk 
conference a new social theory a 
philosophy, the effect of which woul 
extend to every industry in Americ 
and as such must be considered a 
acted upon asa national problem... 

This article is being written duri 
the uneasy twelve-day truce. It w 
not attempt to report the course of t 
coal strike nor discuss such factors — 
the current crises of union-manag 
ment-government relations as t 
leadership of John L. Lewis, or pen 
ing labor legislation, or the heigh 


ing rivalry between the Ame 


ss of Industrial Organizations. 
will endeavor merely to throw 
ton the heated issue of the 
Ith and welfare fund, by sketch- 
some of the conditions out of 
ch the miners’ proposal arose, and 
iging together facts on similar un- 
takings in Britain and in the 
ited States. 


The Coal Towns 


‘oal mining is the basic industry 
he power age. Bituminous coal is 
source of 95 percent of all loco- 
tive power in this country, 55 per 
t of the mechanical power, 62 per 
t of the electric power. The indus- 
employs some 400,000 workers, in 
states. In peak years, it produces 
000,000 tons of coal, meets an an- 
| payroll of about a billion dollars, 
shows a generous return to inves- 
. With ,the 54-hour week, which 
vails in the mines, the basic 
ly wage at present rates is $63. 
finers’ work is hard, dirty, and 
gerous. Above ground, most min- 
and their families live in com- 
nities which are proverbial for 
ness and grime. As a rule the 
n, like the mine, is the property of 
coal company. About half the 
minous miners live in company- 
sd houses, with the proportion 
‘+ as high as 80 percent in the 
ern Appalachian Highlands. 
the usual company houses are un- 
ed wooden shacks, built against 
eep hillsides of the coal valleys. 


ve running water or modern 


veen the company-owner and 
er-occupant of these houses is 
master and servant, not land- 
rd tenant. The miner can be 
ut notice, and the courts 
at the owner is not liable 
ymage to the worker’s prop- 
process. In many towns, 


ae Leer at will. 


ation, many are in chronic need_ 
r. By court ruling, the rela- 


wner reserves the right to’ 


conditions. 


fered an accident on the job, with an 
average disability period of forty days. 
The frequency rate of accidents 
among coal miners is almost twelve 
times that among production workers 
in General Motors plants. According 
to figures of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, 17,626 men haye been killed 
and 855,056 injured in coal mine acci- 
dents in the past 14 years. 

Medical care always has been in- 
adequate in the mine towns. Custom- 
arily the mine operators deduct a 
fixed sum from the miner’s pay check 
for medical care. The amount varies 
from company to company, but in 
many instances it adds up to $36 a 
year. The medical care covered by 
these deductions is provided by the 
company doctor, frequently the only 
physician in the community. All too 
often he is a man without modern 
medical training, and in every situa- 
tion (including workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases) he is “the company’s 
man.” Relatively few coal mining 
towns are within reach of a modern 
hospital. Medical care in the mine 
patches does not include venereal dis- 
ease -clinics, dental services, nursing 
service, X-ray examinations, sumaternity 
or child care. 

Accident compensation laws vary 
from state to state. In some mining 


states, especially in the South, oper- 
ators’ and owners’ associations have 
been active in getting and keeping 


weak laws on the ‘statute books. In 
some states, insurance coverage is not 
compulsory for mines, and the vic- 


tims of a disaster or their survivors 


receive no compensation. 
Contrary to the general impression, 
safety regulations for coal mines are 


the responsibility of the states, not of 


Washington. site. U:. S-SBureaor 
Mines was authorized in 1941 to make 
inspections and investigations in coal 
mines, instruct miners and operators 


in safety methods, to gather informa- 


tion on the number and causes of 


mine accidents, and to. study health 
But the Bureau is not a 

1 regulatory body, and while it Eier 

. and does, draw up safety codes, vit: 


offer peo to state authori- on on a mass basis much | more cheaply 43 we 
annot EES afte: inctvidval can ae it ee 


ance, 


contracts. The operators rejected the 
demand, arguing that mine safety is 
primarily a state matter, and that the 
standards recommended by the federal 
agency would prove “too costly.” 
Scattered mining communities have 
playgrounds, swimming pools, and 
recreation halls. But the great majority 
of the mine towns are drab and back- 
ward communities. What Walton 
Hamilton wrote in 1926 in his book, 
“The Case of Bituminous Coal” holds 
good today: “. . . life in most mining 
villages offers to the men little out- 
side their work, offers to the children 
less than most cities, and offers to 
the women almost nothing that is 
stimulating and developing.” 


The Union Demand 


These are the conditions which, the 
union holds, call for the creation of 
a health and welfare fund. A year 
ago, union spokesmen suggested that 
such a fund be established through a 
“royalty” of ten cents on each ton of 
coal mined. In twelve months of peak 
output, this would produce around 


$60,000,000. 


This year, the UMW proposal 


turned into one for a 7 percent levy 
on the payroll which, at 1945 levels of 
production, would put $70,000,000 into 
the fund. The health and welfare pro- 
gram, as submitted by the miners, 
was to be administered by the union. 
John L. Lewis put forward six reasons 
for this demand: 


1. To furnish adequate and modern 
medical service to the coal miners and 
their dependent families with a choice 
of physicians which in many areas, par- 
ticularly in the South, they do not now 
have. We plan to replace the present 
company doctor scourge. 


_-2. To provide adequate hospitalization 


= under prope standards. 


23. To. provide ‘insurance, life insur- 


and health 


vide. Life insurance now costs the mine 


-worker about 277 percent of what it =e 
costs people in sedentary occupations. ¢ 


. This fund can provide insurance 


insurance for the 
miners which they ‘cannot now pro; 


no assistance in rehabilitation or training 


for other employment. 

5... . economic aid in distress or 
hardship cases. Families become impov- 
erished because they have not received 
compensation provided by the states due 
to the manipulation of the company 
doctor system and by reason of the testi- 
mony of the company doctor, which is 
the only medical testimony available be- 
cause no other doctor is permitted tc 
attend the victim. . . . There are thou- 
sands of such cases. 

6. If any money is left in the fund, 
we propose to use it for cultural and 
educational work among the mine 
workers. 


Penny-on-the-Ton 


The health and welfare fund which 
Great Britain’s coal miners have had 
for more than twenty-five years, serves 
kindred purposes. The source of the 
fund is a royalty of a penny (two 
cents) on each ton of coal mined, plus 
a fixed tax on the rents paid by the 
operators to the owners of the coal 
lands. (Since 1942, when the govern- 
ment bought the coal mines from the 
original land and mine owners, the 
coal operating companies have paid 
rent to the State’s Coal Commission. 
These rents are then assessed for the 
miners’ fund.) The money from the 
penny-on-the-ton levy is divided into 
two parts: four fifths for district use, 
and one fifth for the general fund. 

Out of the district and general 
funds have come ambulances, first aid 
and home nursing classes, cottage hos- 


Shoveling away slack pulverized by a cutter bar in the depths of an Ohio mine 
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pitals and convalescent homes, facili- 
ties for miners disabled by accidents 
to learn other trades, reading rooms 
and libraries, playing fields, gymna- 
siums, safety research and education, 
technical and cultural courses and lec- 
tures, children’s camps and_ play- 
grounds. More than £160,000 has 
been used to provide university 
scholarships for miners or their chil- 
dren. Of these, the administrative 
committee reports: 


The majority of the persons who have 
thus been assisted to make the most of 
their ability would never have been able 
to rise from the ranks had it not been 
for these scholarships; we can instance, 
as typical cases, a working miner who 
took first class honors in engineering 
and is now doing research work in mine 
ventilation, and a girl who finally took 
an honors degree in English but who, 
when she won her scholarship, had al- 
ready been put out at work by her 
father as a mill hand. 


The ‘assessment on rents goes into 
a Bath Fund, which is supplemented 
from the General Fund in any year 
when it falls below £375,000. This 
special fund is used to build pithead 
bathhouses, where the miners can 
change into underground clothes 
when they go to work, and at the 
end of the shift, bathe, change to 
street clothes, and leave their work 
garments to be dried. According to a 
1945 report, out of 1,000 collieries, 
362, employing two thirds of the coal 


Press Association 


mine workers of the country, 
have pithead baths. 

A recent study report by an At 
can research agency, the Inter-U 
Institute, states: 


On the whole, the baths have 
tastefully housed in buildings of me 
design, surrounded by lawns. Bi 
rooms, canteens, recreation halls, 
swimming pools are frequently i 
porated into the buildings. There 
been a strong movement in the dire 
of improving the generally unsi, 
landscapes around mines by coverin 
refuse and waste with grass, pla 
lawns and flower beds. 


The British fund is administere 
a special Mines Department u 
the Board of Trade. Parliament 
the running expenses of the de 
ment, including the salary of a 
retary of Mines. The administr. 
committee of the fund, which 
power to allocate money, is comp 
of ten members, three appointed : 
consultation with the union, t 
after consultation with the opera 
association, and four representing 
public. 


American Experience 


In this country, outstanding he 
and welfare schemes are those of 
Amalgamated Clothing Worker 
America (CIO); International L 
Garment Workers Union (AI 
New York Hotel Trades Cor 
(AFL); ‘Textile Workers Unio 
America (CIO); United Elect 
Radio and Machine Workers 
America (CIO); Upholsterers I 
national Union of North Am 
(AFL). i 

The oldest system of benefit | 
ments through fixed contribution 
the employer was developed b 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
union of workers in the men’s ¢ 
ing industry. The ACW life 
health insurance system, launche 
Chicago in 1939, grew out of 
ployment relief funds which the 
had administered for some yez 
Chicago, Rochester, and New 
The industrywide plan, which k 
benefit payments in 1943, is supp 
by a levy of 2 percent on the w 
payroll, paid by the employer 1 
a contract provision. The fund 
inally provided a life insurance 
and health benefits. The face val 
the life insurance policy is $500. 
able on death from any. cause. | 
dent and health insurance be 
are payable for 13 weeks in an’ 


~ 
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ur to a worker disabled by injury 
| illness. Hospitalization payments 
ere added later. 

{n December 1945, a new contract 
ovided for an additional payroll levy 
3 percent to afford retirement al- 
wances, supplementing old age in- 
rance payments under the federal 
cial security program. [See Survey 
raphic, February, page 42.] The ac- 
al management of the whole fund 
in the hands of union officers. Em- 
pyers are represented on an advisory 
uncil, which has veto powers over 
vestments and the sale of trust fund 
operty. The fund has organized its 
yM imsurance company to write its 
licies. The amounts of benefits are 
ced actuarially, on the basis of the 
timated proceeds of the fund, the 
ce and sex of the members of the 
oup, and the other. factors which 
ter into insurance calculations. 
More than 200,000 workers are in- 
aided in the health and welfare 
heme of the International Ladies 
arment Workers Union, under col- 
ctive bargaining agreements with 
e employers. The payroll tax which 
iances the plan varies from 144 per- 
nt to 7%, percent, with differences 
the range of benefits in the several 
anches of the industry. The funds 
e managed by the local unions, 
ith no separate insurance company 
id no outside insurance carrier. 
The Dress Joint Board is the larg- 
t affiliate of the ILGWU in New 
ork, the center of the industry. Out 
the 3!4 percent payroll levy paid 
y the employers, the fund provides 
edical services at the union’s well 
juipped and well staffed health 
mter, hospitalization, sickness and 
cident benefits, eye examinations 
id glasses, and special benefit pay- 
ents to tuberculous members. For 
ie seven month period, May to No- 
smber 1944, the Dress Joint Board 
und reported receipts of $7,000,000. 
The New York Cloakmakers Joint 
oard of the ILGWU, with a large 
‘oportion of employes in the middle 
ye bracket, has set up a retirement 
ind covering 35,000 workers. Em- 
oyers contribute 3 percent of weekly 
ryrolls to the fund, which provides 
pension of $600 a year to every 
ember reaching the age of sixty-five. 
Under another type of agreement, 
¢ employer is committed to carry- 
: group life and health insurance 
ough a regular insurance company. 
is is the collective bargaining ar- 
igement between the employers 


Press Association 


Rescue workers bring out the body of a victim, after an Indiana mine disaster 


and the Textile Workers Union, the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, and the Indus- 
trial Union of Marine and Shipbuild- 
ing Workers of America, all CIO af- 
filiates, and the Upholsterers Interna- 
tional Union (AFL). The Textile 
Workers and Upholsterers Unions 
take no part in the administration of 
the scheme, once it is written into the 
collective bargaining contract. The in- 
surance agreements of the electrical 
workers and the shipyards’ workers 
stipulate joint labor-management con- 
trol. 


__Almost simultaneously with the 


miners’ demand for a health and wel- 
fare fund came the first annual re- 
port of a fund established in March 
1945, by agreement between the New 
York. Hotel Trades Council (AFL) 
and the New York City Hotel As- 
sociation. The scheme covers about 
22,000 workers. It is financed through 
a 3 percent payroll tax paid by the 
employers, and is administered by a 
board of six trustees, all officers of 
the union. An advisory committee is 


made up of nine hotel executives. In _ 


the first year of operation, contribu- 
tions totaled $1,934,640, and the fund 
paid out $448,298 in benefits to 
workers and their families. The plan 
provides. life insurance, accident and 
sickness benefits for workers, and hos- 


pitalization for workers and their im- 
mediate families—husband or wife, 
and children under eighteen years of 
age. With more than $1,300,000 going 
into the reserve in the first year, the 
trustees of the fund are studing ad- 
ditional types of service, including 


- surgeons’ fees, laboratory tests, am- 


bulance service, visiting or private 
duty nursing service when ordered 
by a doctor. The administrative ex- 
penses of the fund in its first year 
were $4,681, or about 0.2 percent. 


Some of the Issues 


The miners’ proposal differs from 
these going schemes not in method or 
objectives, but chiefly in the rate of 
the suggested levy, 7 percent. This is 
higher than the figure set by most of 
the existing plans, which run from 
14 to 5 percent, though the rate for 
one small ILGWU affiliate (the but- 
tonhole-makers) is 714 percent. The 
event may prove that the coal miners’ 
7 percent was a “bargaining figure,” 
and that, given acceptance of the 
principle of a health and welfare fund 


the details of the plan, including the 


rate of the levy, could be “negotiated.” 
The Inter-Union Institute pointed 

cut in its recent study report on 

“Royalties, Taxes, and Assessments,” 

that “an adequate and liberalized na- 
» (Continued on page 239) 
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From a Ringside Seat 


Earty In May, Senator Rosert A. 
Taft introduced his bill (S. 2143), “in- 
tended entirely to replace” the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill (National 
Health Plan). Senators H. Alexander 
Smith (R.-N.J.) and Joseph H. Ball 
(R.-Minn.) joined him in sponsoring 
it. The Ohio senator put his own 
conception in a single sentence in in- 
troducing his “substitute”: 


The general plan of this bill is to ex- 
tend to states federal aid at a total cost 
of approximately $230,000,000 a year, 
on condition that the state survey all its 
health activities dealing with the indi- 
gent and undertake to see that a com- 
prehensive system is set up, reaching 
all sections and all persons who are un- 
able to pay for the service, thus prob- 
ably extending medical care to from 20 
percent to 25 percent of the population. 
—(Cong. Rec., May 3, 1946, p. 4479). 


The Taft-Smith-Ball Bill - 


So, as anticipated, the bill would set 
up “poor man’s medicine” with a 
means test. It would. provide $200,- 
000,000, a year in federal grants to the 
states for general care, plus $30,000,- 
000 for dental services and for re- 
search. Each state would have to con- 
tribute two dollars for every federal 
dollar received. These funds would 
be used to pay doctors and hospitals 
for the care of “families and individ- 
uals having insufficient income to pay 
the whole cost of such services.” 

Who would be considered “needy”? 
No standards are provided in the bill. 
Each state would decide the question 
for itself—or its counties, towns or 
cities would do so; but in every case, 
before a person’s care would be paid 
for, the patient or his family would 
have to be investigated or there would 
have to be some other method of 
classifying families as to their ability 
to pay. 

Senator Taft’s bill would also per- 
mit public payments to voluntary 
nonprofit health insurance plans, in 
behalf of persons who could not pay 
the full charges. Individuals or families 
could not benefit by this provision, 
however, unless their incomes were 
checked up. 

Every state would be required to 
provide free examinations of all chil- 
dren in elementary and high schools, 
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but if medical or dental care were 
required, only those children could be 
given treatment whose families were 
unable to pay for it. 

There you have it! Senator Taft’s 
proposal would altogether abandon 
the social security conception of com- 
mon protection and right—and plaster 
the means test, and all that it con- 
notes in people’s minds, upon count- 
less families who need and should re- 
ceive better medical care. 


How Many Would Be Covered? 


Without question, were medical 
needs really met, the proportion of 
the population involved would be 
much larger than Senator Taft’s 20 
to 25 percent. A report by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, itself, stated 
in 1940 that families with incomes 
under $3,000 a year generally could 
not meet some of their sickness bills. 
In 1941, 80 percent of American fami- 
lies had incomes of less than $3,000 
a year and 50 percent had less than 
$1,950. With wartime employment at 
flood in 1944, 60 percent had incomes 
under $3,000. Living costs have gone 
up since 1941, and $1,950 or even 
$3,000 a year isn’t what it used to be 
—so these percentages understate how 
many families cannot meet all their 
sickness bills. Unexpected sickness of- 
ten strikes household budgets with 
crushing force. 

The appropriations authorized by 
the bill ($200,000,000 a year federal, 
plus $400,000,000 from states and lo- 
calities, making $600,000,000 alto- 
gether) would be wholly insufficient 
unless, as is probable, very low income 
ceilings of eligibility were set by most 
states. The result of that would be 
that only a fraction of those needing 
service would be eligible. 

Moreover, not only would the pro- 
gram put two thirds of the burden 
on the states but the method of allo- 
cating funds under the Taft bill 
would disadvantage the poorer ones. 


bill itself (S. 1606). “My organizatio 


who took the mantle of chief op Dosi 


Under the bill’s formula, in order 
get its quota of the federal $200,0( 
000, Mississippi, the poorest ste 
would have to put up three four 
of one percent of the total income 
its people (1944), while in New Yo 
cnly one seventh of one percent 
the people’s income-rrelatively o 
fifth as much—would be required. 

Further, the bill does not demai 
that the matching of federal fun 
shall be by “new money” from t 
states. States—the wealthier on 
mostly—that are now spending su 
stantial sums for medical purpos 
might get federal aid without puttit 
up much if any more money. 

Systems for finding out which i: 
dividuals and families are unable : 
pay for needed care would have to | 
set up by. states and local agencies, « 
present systems expanded. Such sy 
tems are costly if they are adequat 
and they are hateful to most Amer 
cans. 

A neat stroke from the AMA poir 
of view is that the aid to voluntar 
insurance plans would go primaril 
to those providing only hospitaliz 
tion or physicians’ services in hospital: 
This means mostly the Blue €ros 
and the plans sponsored by medica 
societies. Other plans, offering com 
plete medical care, would be discour 
aged. 


The Senate Hearings 


Meanwhile, three or four days 
week, two to four hours a day, : 
handful of senators around a broac 
table have listened to witnesses say 
ing Yes or No to the national healtl 


is for it,” or “We're against it.” “W. 
like this and this about the bill,” o 
“We. don’t like that.” At one end o 
the high-ceilinged room sit the press 
men, trying to make news out of thr 
cumulative testimony. On: some day 
there are only a few spectators; o 
others the audience packs the cham 
ber so that Capitol policemen limi 
the standees. - 

Senator James E. Murray is almos 
always there, as chairman of the Edu 
cation and Labor Committee. Equally 
constant is Senator Forrest Donnell 


tion when Senator Taft left the hear 


ings after a fracas with the chairman 
yon the opening day. “Keynoter for 
ithe opposition and mouthpiece for 
ithe American Medical Association,” 
swrites Nelson H. Cruikshank in The 
t Federationist (AFL) of the Missouri 
ysenator. An aide formerly employed 
iby the Social Security Board and 
LU. S. Public Health Service “sits at 
this elbow, and passes him a stream 
sof notes, mostly consisting of technical 
‘questions that are calculated to em- 
‘barrass the advocates of the bill.” 
The first six weeks of hearings on 
1S. 1606 brought forth larger and more 
jvaried support for the measure than 
jits sponsors had hoped for. That 
ifrom organized labor, social workers, 
the Farmers’ Union, the Physicians’ 
| Forum, the Committee of Physicians, 
ithe National Lawyers Guild, had 
| been anticipated; but not the volume 


holds that health insurance is desir- 
able. Voluntary insurance plans have 
made ‘‘remarkable progress” but 
“these plans have their defects and 
limitations.” On the other hand, the 
Grange declared that “compulsory 
medical insurance is as un-American 
as the Gestapo.” Federal aid is neces- 
sary, but there is “too much of a ten- 
dency in Washington to want to man- 
age the lives and activities of every- 
one.” Despite these contradictions, a 
series of constructive suggestions are 
offered “which we feel [said the 
Grange] would make Title II [the 
health insurance part of the bill] less 
objectionable.” Chief among these are: 


ministration of medical care plans 
would thus be unified, and the func- 
tions of the Children’s Bureau and of 
corresponding state and local agencies 
would be standard-making and super- 
visory. The President’s reorganiza- 
tion plan, if not disapproved by Con- 
gress, will tend in the:same direction. 


Serving Veterans 


General Omar N. Bradley’s state- 
ment as head of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration involved the interests of 
another major human segment of the 
USA. “The national health bill,” said 
the general, “imposes no duties on the 
Veterans Administration.” What he 
implied is that a national health in- 
surance plan should not impair any 
of the duties or powers of the VA. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
have been more explicit. The federal 


1. “A specific formula” for the allo- 
cation of the health insurance funds to 
localities, thus reducing the federal ad- 
ministrative powers at a vital point. 


of backing from liberal church groups. 
Especially significant was the testi- 
mony of the department of social ac- 
tion of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference: 


We favor the establishment of a na- 
tional health program which will pro- 
vide both hospital and medical care for 
the citizens of our country. We recog- 
nize that the voluntary systems of health 
insurance which have rendered excel- 
lent service to our people would require 
some form of goverment aid to achieve 
universal health security. We favor in 
consequence a national system of insur- 
ance supplemented by government tax 
revenues by means of which all citi- 
zens can be protected in matters of 
health; but we consider that this bill as 
presently drafted is unsatisfactory be- 
cause of the complicated methods of ad- 
ministration which it creates and because 
of the excessive government control over 
the health services which are to be pro- 
vided. This statement is directed towards 
improvement in the bill. 


Improvements are already reckoned 
with in the amendments proposed by 
Senator Claude Pepper on the first 
day ofthe hearings. These tie in na- 
tional health insurance (S. 1606) with 
maternal care and child health pro- 
grams (S. 1318). 

- Health insurance, as Dr. Martha 
Eliot of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
brought out, will “spread the cost of 
medical care so that parents can afford 
to buy care for their children.” Spe- 
cial appropriations such as the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau has successfully ad- 


ministered since 1935 would there- 
| . 

after be for non-insured groups and 
for demonstration purposes. Ad- 
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government has made itself respon- 
sible for the medical care of veterans, 
they declare. Therefore, veterans 
should be exempted from health in- 
surance payroll deductions for per- 
sonal medical services. 

The matter. isn’t quite so, simple. 
Under existing laws, veterans are 
guaranteed complete medical care, in- 
cluding unlimited hospitalization, for 
all diseases and disabilities connected 
with their military service. In cases 
not so connected, however, only hospi- 
tal care—when beds are available—is 
now provided. The national health 
program, on the other hand, would 
offer complete medical care to vet- 
erans along with other citizens. Their 
families would be covered too—a fact 
veterans organizations should note. 

The federal government might pay 
the veteran’s payroll deductions for 
him. Financial adjustments could be 
made between the health insurance 
fund and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, leaving that Administration with 
unimpaired control over its hospitals, 
out-patient departments, and other 
facilities. Maybe some such amend- 
ments. will work out. — 


Adapting to Farmers 


The testimony of the National 
Grange highlighted needs and confu- 
sions on the rural front. The Grange 
raised no question as to needs. “Many 
of the underlying causes of the so- 
called ‘farm problem’ have their roots 
embedded in lack of proper medical 
and dental care. There is a direct re- 
lation between low health standards 
and low productivity and low in- 


come.” As to remedies, the Grange 


2. Responsible state administration. 

3. Rural representation on boards. 

4. “Special financial inducements, 
such as a guaranteed annual income for 
physicians establishing themselves in 
rural areas.” 


To me it seems time to explore 
ways of sustaining local responsibility 
for administering plans of medical 
care, while retaining the essentials of 
national collection of funds and na- 
tionwide spreading of costs. Within 
the Department of Agriculture there 
are already examples of programs— 
the AAA and FSA among them— 
which have worked successfully on 
these principles. 


AMA Tactics 


The opposition tactics at the hear- 
ings brought a few surprises. Wit- 
nesses for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation might have been expected to 
emphasize the voluntary health in- 
surance plans which its recent ten- 
point program featured as the chief 
means for dealing with the costs of 
medical care. To the contrary, Dr. 
R. L. Sensenrich, chairman of the 
AMA board of trustees, centered on 
denouncing compulsory insurance and 
praising the Association. When asked 
by Senator Murray to extend his brief 
remarks on its voluntary plans, he 
said his four associates would do that. 
What happened was that one of them 
devoted two minutes to extolling the 
California Physicians Service. All the 
rest of their time was given up to at- 
tacking the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill and Euroffean health insurance 
systems, or to explaining the AMA’s 


(Continued on page 238) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


What Patriotism Means 


PATRIOTISM IS A WORD SO PACKED WITH 
feeling that the average man is likely 
to be insulted if asked to define it. 
A man may argue if called reaction- 
ary; he will grow angry if called un- 
patriotic. To be called a nationalist, 
and thus directly related to patriot, 
will mean little to him, because the 
word does not express a popular con- 
cept; only internationalist is likely to 
mean something, often carrying with 
it the implication of disloyalty. Pa- 
triotism is love of country, and who 
does not love his country? It is not 
love of the President, or Congress, or 
the New York Central Railway, or 
the American Federation of Labor. 
And yet its elements may be one or 
more of these. 

Here I must confess that one rea- 
son why the song “America” has 
meant so much more to me than the 
“Star Spangled Banner” is because I 
cherish a vision of rocks and rills and 
templed hills that has moved me since 
boyhood. Moreover, when I try to de- 
fine my own love of country, I think 
of a pleasing landscape—which never 
includes the slagheaps of industry — 
and ideals expressed in terms of per- 
sonalities, such as Washington and 
Lincoln. 

Only by an effort can I associate 
patriotism with a preference for cer- 
tain abstract ideas. I have heard a 
great deal, all my life, of American 
opportunity; my father, who came to 
this country as a journeyman wagon- 
maker nearly one hundred years ago, 
often mentioned it. Never having 
been deprived of opportunity, I take 
it as a matter of course, and do not 
associate it with love of country, 
though obviously it is one of our ad- 
vantages. There are many things in 
this country that I do not admire, 
but they do not affect my emotional 
attitude toward the idea of “my 
country.” 


_ History of an Idea 


va. . 
_ To determine just what this loyalty 
1s and how it grew up in a continent 


settled by many different branches of 
the h 


uman family, is the task Merle 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, 
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Curti, professor of history at Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, set himself in writ- 
ing “The Roots of American Loyalty.” 
(Columbia University Press, $3). 
From the evidence, he was concerned 
with the idea before he wrote or com- 
pleted his Pulitzer prizewinning 
study, “The Growth of American 
Thought.” He had declared in that 
volume that we “are virtually without 
histories of such ideas as liberty, prog- 
ress, security, militarism, individual- 
ism, and collectivism.” But he pointed 
to the increasing interest in such sub- 
jects as the result of the work of 
James Harvey Robinson, Frederick J. 
Turner, Arthur M. Schlesinger, the 
Beards, and mentioned the book on 
American economic thought by Jo- 
seph Dorfman. 

“The Roots of American Loyalty” 
is not so comprehensive as the other 
book, nor so interesting. Yet it mar- 
shals a great deal of evidence on the 
beginnings of American ideas, and 
by showing the facets of patriotism, 
nationalism, and what we uncritic- 
ally call “Americanism,” it indirectly 
throws light on the whole vexed prob- 
lem of inter-human, rather than in- 
ternational, relations. 

Mr. Curti’s book is built on the 


- mosaic plan so evident in Joseph Dorf- 


man’s. This method gives information 
and comment paragraph by para- 
graph, and reading the book is like 
attending classes during a semester, 
What I miss is a detailed summing 
up. Mr. Curti is under no obliga- 
tion to make things easier for book 
reviewers, but he should have a large 
public outside the academic world, 
many of whom would have been 
grateful for a chapter of discussion on 
influences and trends. 

The desire to preserve the American 
state is deep-rooted. I doubt that even 
the most extreme advocates of inter- 
national solidarity by way of social- 


ism and communism would wish to” 


sacrifice all the advantages it implies. 
Mr. Curti recognizes that “man has 
a peculiar way of making himself and 
others believe that what is really in 
his own interest is actually unselfish 


- sermons, 


Inc., will be postpaid) 


in America 


devotion to his fellows,” and he has 
tried to determine how many of our 
humanitarian enterprises are affected 
by our own desire for security and 
well-being. 


Land and Loyalty 


For this purpose our country should 
be a wonderful laboratory. It had na- 
tural richness from the very begin- 
ning. Men became eager to have and 
to hold. Mr. Curti recognizes eco- 
nomic freedom as one of the strong 
elements in the shift of loyalty from 
Great Britain to this colonial organ- 
ization and later republic. The aggres- 
sive, radical groups among trades- 
men, mechanics, and farmers, valued 
their suffrage and influence in local 
affairs; conservatives, such as Wash- 
ington, were affected by “colonial self- 
consciousness” long before they broke 
politically with Britain. Throwing off. 
the troubles of Europe was early one 
of the reasons given for building up 
an independent America, and out of 
the determination to guard these as- 
sets, material and_ ideal, sprang>a | 
sense of duty toward the land, an 
obligation that involved loyalty and, _ 
as it grew, patriotism. | 

To go behind the many expres-_ 
sions of patriotic duties which de- 
veloped with Fourth-of-July fervor 
after the new republic was established, 
is one of the objects of Mr. Curti’s 
research. He has to take up hundreds _ 
of different subjects. The weight of | 
peace and plenty in the argument; 
“the universal identification _ of 
America and an open future, an asso-- 
ciation of the nation with eternal — 
youth”; the idea of a chosen people, 
now embodied in Americanism; the _ 
nativist movement, first protest, in the _ 
early nineteenth century, of Protes- 
tants against the Catholic immigra- — 
tions, with the former identifying _ 
themselves with the ideals of free. 
dom; the influence of “abundant 
land” in Americanization; the devel- | 
opment of “duty to your country” in 
textbooks, and political 
speeches; the strong antipathy to med- 


dling with Europe; the aversion to. 


perialism and support of pacifism 
measures of true patriotism. 
Throughout American history hu- 
anitarian ideals have been stressed. 
r. Curti comments that they have 
t always meant the same things to 
men, but whatever they meant, 
ey were considered a patriotic duty. 
te in the nineteenth century, Ameri- 
n policies came under the critical 
rvey of social students, scholars, 
arnalists to whom action meant 
ore than words. Blind devotion to 
untry, right or wrong, was chal- 
ged; “progressive patriotism” as- 
med reforms and constant reitera- 
mn. of ideals of justice and equality. 
r. Curti describes the hard cam- 
ign of Dewey, Royce, Mary Follett, 
sblen and others to save the indi- 
Jual from mob domination and 
ake Americans develop new stand- 
ds of loyalty. 

He records many dissensions over 
merican policies, but concludes that 
ne older, humanitarian, individual- 
ic and liberty-loving patriotism is 
nacious and it seems unlikely that 
will in the near future be sup- 
anted by the more integral, exclu- 
re and chauvinistic type.” The abil- 
‘ of Americans to “identify their 
vn interests and loyalties with the 
od of the country” persists. Also 
he American distinction between 
yalty to government or officials and 
yalty to the general good, to the 
ition, still flourished in a world in 
hich totalitarianism, with its com- 
ete denial of the validity of such a 
stinction, at last met effective resist- 
i 

The element most important in cul- 
yating loyalty seems to be self-in- 
rest, although its expression is di- 
rse and sometimes turns to idealis- 
- goals. In a crisis, Americans will 
llow their official leadership, but 
is is based not so much on loyalty 
on the inability of the individual 
stem a tide; people of all nations 
ve to obey their governments. It is 
our advantage that our loyalty is 
t blind. We are still able to record 
ir dissents and we love our country 
| the better for the privilege. 


NDLESS HORIZONS, by Vannevar 
Bush. Introduction by Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett. Public Affairs Press. $2.50. 


HIS BOOK IS NOT.TO BE CONFUSED 
ith “Science, The Endless Frontier,” 
ich was written by the same au- 
r to answer President Roosevelt’s 
stions on the responsibilities of the 
ral government in the advance- 
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ment of science. The present book 
consists of seventeen papers, addresses, 
and documents, most of them written 
during the war period but reaching 
back to 1933. Six of the chapters are 
taken from the “Report to the Presi- 
dent”; and the others ‘cover a range 
of interests from the reform of patents 
to research for military purposes and 
the control of atomic energy. 

Dr. Bush has to his credit outstand- 
ing achievements as inventor, ad- 
ministrator, research scientist, mathe- 
matician, teacher, and director of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment during the war. Appar- 
ently he needs only a fraction of him- 
self to manage a full-sized job. 

The chief value of this collection, 
for scientists as for lay readers, comes 
from the versatility and surplus en- 
ergy of the writer. It lies in the evi- 
dence of one ingenious and resource- 
ful man’s efforts to reconcile the con- 
flicts that arise from the expansion 
of science and the concomitant spe- 
cializations. And perhaps this is 
brought out most clearly in the ad- 
dress which he made before the 
American Engineering Council in 
January, 1939, “The Quality of a Pro- 
fession.” 

The professions that derived more 
or less directly from the primitive 
priesthoods were unequivocally dedi- 
cated to the service of the people. 


The engineer (along with some of - 


the other modern experts) occupies 
an anomalous position. On the one 
hand, he is the custodian of the 
tribe’s (and today of mankind’s) mys- 
teries, the secrets through which we 
solve our problems and combat our 
common enemies—disease, want, fire 
and flood, pestilences, and wild beasts, 
large and small. 

On the other hand, he is usually 
neither a private enterpriser serving 
private clients, as does the doctor, nor 
an adjunct of government executing 
public policy. He is typically an in- 
dividual hired by a private employer 
to further the latter’s interests—and 
sometimes the public is damned. 
How can the conscientious profes- 
sional man in this position be sure 
that what he is hired to do is truly 
a ministration to the common wel- 
fare? Teens 
It has been easy enough for scien- 
tists and experts of several categories 
to rationalize their status by means of 
statistics showing that we are richer 


and healthier than any other people, 


that we travel faster and farther, that 


‘ 


we have more leisure even when we 
are fully employed—on the average— 
and all because we have made use of 
scientific technologies, because we 
have vast accumulations of modern 
machinery, because almost- anybody 
can do about as he likes and still keep 
within the law. 

But any scientist or engineer who 
has the native equipment and energy 
to think a little beyond his technical 
problems must be aware, as is Van- 
nevar Bush, that the statistical answer 
cannot serve, that the need is for a 
new pattern of human relationships 
which will enable the individual both 
to use his talents and training effec- 
tively and to maintain his self-respect 
in the knowledge that he is serving 
the commonweal rather than some 
private exploitation. Dr. Bush does 
not claim to know the answers; but 
to his other contributions should be 
added his readiness to raise the ques- 


tions. BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
New York 


THE CLOCK OF HISTORY, by Alvir 

Johnson. Norton. $3. 

WHEN, ONE MORNING LESS THAN A 
year ago, Japan and the rest of the 
world awoke to the reality of the 
atomic bomb, sane people knew that 
they suddenly needed philosophers 
more than physicists or politicians 
The atom in physics and Hitler and 
his fellow totalitarians in politics had 
proved that the mechanics of physi- 
cists and propagandists had outdis- 
tanced our habits of action and 
thought, and Frankenstein had es- 
caped from his creator. In that mo- 
ment this reviewer was glad that 
Alvin Johnson was available and at 
work. To him, perhaps as much as to 
any other living American, we now 
look for continued and kindly guid- 
ance until the minds of men shall 
have brought into control the forces 
they themselves have released. 

By consequence the appearance of 
Dr. Johnson’s quiet and nontechnical 
wisdom, distilled into “The Clock of 
History,” is an event of greater im 
portance than the mere publication 
of a volume. By showing the method 
of a mature mind working through 
the apparent difficulties, it reaffirms 


faith that the human being will con- 


tinue successfully to cope with new 
problems. Now this is of first im- 
portance: for the staggering impact 
of new and terrible possibilities easily 
shakes people loose from their moor- 
ings, whether they are contemplating 
the manmade miracle-disaster of 
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atomic fission, or the equally man- 
made disaster-miracle of totalitarian 
political and social fission. 

Dr. Johnson was writing primarily 
in the presence of fears eaused by the 
political exponent of the Nazi philos- 
ophy which had scattered the world 
with death and destruction but ev- 
erything he says is equally relevant 
to the fears created by the potential 
physical exponent. 

To a philosopher, a historian, a 
social scientist like Alvin Johnson, 
these problems are not new. They 
have been recurring in history for 
centuries. They differ in degree, but 
not in kind. The perplexities of the 
moment are not lasting; certain ever- 
lasting values reassert themselves and 
by them men increasingly bring the 
new problem under control. What- 
ever men have made, men can eventu- 
ally guide, but to do so they must 
guide themselves. 

Thus, when the German machine 
seemed most invincible, this Ameri- 
can philosopher was saying that only 
freedom is creative and that the 
forced and limited mind, deprived of 
liberty to think and to search, can 
never equal the combined efforts of 
free men. Thus we find him declaring 
his faith in individualism but on the 
assumption that individuals will real- 
ize as their highest expression the 
process of working with other free 
individuals in cooperation and not in 
anarchy. 

In kindly wisdom this volume shat- 
ters many clichés. Democracies were 
supposed to be soft because they had 
no enthusiasm for sending their sons 
to fight and die. Yet when the time 
came they did it; and on examination 
the militaristic tub-tthumping of the 
totalitarians turns out to have been 
mere juvenility which democracy had 
more sense than to imitate. 

Pointing out that the sheer gan- 
grene of race prejudice was the ele- 
ment which smashed the spiritual life 


.of Germany and placed it mobile in 


Hitler’s hands, Dr. Johnson wisely 
asks whether America can afford a 
like gangrene of prejudice against 


~ Negroes or Jews—a prejudice which 


produces substantially the same phe- 
nomena as the Nazi doctrine pro- 
duced in Germany. 


Observing that frequently political” 


situations had been created by force, 
he notes that these have invariably 
been temporary; and that in time it 
is fated that liberal democracy will 
prevail. But he adds shrewdly that 
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“Tt is not well to leave vital issues to 
fate, even a favorable fate.” At a 
time when the extremists of the Right 
and extremists of the Left endeavor 
to convince all and sundry that situa- 
tions created by force and propaganda 
are primary and that therefore we 
should all become “realists” and ac- 
cept them, this turning of the record 
shows that all these “realities” are 
transient when confronted by edu- 
cated men of vision and faith. It is 
like the sound of a mother’s voice 
to children in terror of the dark. 
The force which makes the world 
move forward despite these “realities” 
is the force of educated, civilized 
thought; and hence, in a large sense, 
this book is an argument for the con- 
tinued education of grown people. 
This indeed has been too little 
thought of. Alvin Johnson as head of 
the New School selected his means 
of contributing to the forward march. 
“The clock of history never turns 
back.” But how fast it turns forward 
depends on the ability of individuals 
to think maturely. Without writing 
incomprehensible academic jargon, in 
almost Socratic simplicity, a famous 
American philosopher proves his case. 
A. A. BERxE, Jr. 
Formerly U.S. Ambassador to Brazil 
Now Columbia Law School 


THE STREET, by Ann Petry. Houghton, 

Mifflin. $2.50. 

To THE GROWING GALLERY OF IMPRES- 
sive delineations of Negro life and 
character written by Negroes must be 
added this latest in the publishers’ 
list of literary fellowship prize novels. 
Whether this book leaves you hot or 
cold, it will stop you in your tracks. 
Never again will you pass through 
Harlem’s 116th Street, or its counter- 
part in any American city, without a 
chilling realization of the secret fes- 
tering life that it harbors. There is 
no light touch in Miss Petry’s picture 
of the sordid street and of Lutie John- 
son’s blind angry struggle to escape 
from its octopus clutches. “No one 
could live on a street like this and 
stay decent. It would get them sooner 
or later, for it sucked the humanity 
out of people—slowly, surely, inevit- 
ably.” 

Of all the beaten souls who people 
the street and batten on one another 
only Lutie had the will to try to 
escape its dirt, smells, and violence 
into the “piece of life she was going 
to stake out,” a clean, sun-warmed 
home for herself and Bub, her little 


standing and pity she evokes, 


son. But even to Lutie, as the stre 
closed in on her, came the realiz; 
tion that “All those years, going t 
grammar school, going to high schoe 
getting married, having a baby, 3 
ing to work for the Chandlers, lea 
ing Jim because he got himself as 
other woman—all those years she 
been heading straight as an arrow fe 
that street or some other street ju 
like it. Step by step she’d come, grov 
ing up, working, saving, and finall 
getting an apartment on a street the 
nobody could have beaten.” 

At first the street was Lutie’s et 
emy, but gradually she saw that _ 
was poverty, predestined by the whit 
man’s rules, that had shaped th 
street and distorted her own life. He 
marriage failed because they were to 
poor and too young to stand bein 
poor. Bub was exposed to the poiso 
of the street because his mother we 
too poor to stay home and prote 
him. And ultimately, “It all adde 
up to the same thing, she decided- 
white people. She hated them. Sh 
would always hate them.” 

Because she hated them she fe 
nothing but hate in them. “She neve 
felt human until she reached Harler 
and thus escaped from the hostilit 
in the eyes of the white women wh 
stared at her. Escaped from the open 
appraising looks of the white me 
whose eyes seemed to go through he 
clothing to her long brown legs 
When Bub, childishly eager to ear 
money, set himself up with a sho 
shine box, she slapped him hard an 
answered his tears with, “It’s the we 
you were trying to earn money th: 
made me mad... . You see colore 
people have been shining shoes ar 
washing clothes and scrubbing. floo 
for years and years. White peop 
seem to think that’s the only kind | 
work they’re fit to do. The hard wor 
The dirty work. The work that pa 
the least.” i 

But gripped as Lutie was by fe 
and distrust of white people it w 
not they but the people of her ov 
race who pulled her down and << 
feated her. Frustrated and_ betray 
by people who were themselves iru 
trated and betrayed, she poured h 
hate and anger into violence that ¢ 
stroyed her and everything she h 
fought to build. a 2] 

Miss Petry has developed the for« 
that played on Lutie with deep er 
tional insight; but for all the un 


reviewer cannot escape the conclu 


at “SURVEY G! A 


Lutie was not very smart. If she 
turned some of the vitality of her 
sd into using the white people 
their institutions for her own 
oses—even with her tongue in 
heek—the odds against her might 
been different. The street with 
sorry denizens is undoubtedly 
lem, but it is not all of Harlem, 
ct of which Lutie never seemed 
clous. 

iss Petry has written a strong and 
bing book. It is a callous reader 
ed who will not be haunted by 
r a long, long time. 

rville, Mass. GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


LABOR SOUTH OF US 
(Continued from page 212) 


The system of communications 
transport has been little developed 
was planned less to serve the needs 
communication between different 
of one country, or between neigh- 
1g countries, than to connect raw 
rial centers with ports from which 
could be shipped. This is undoubt- 


one of the reasons why trade be- 


n the different American republics - 


unts to only 8 percent of their total 


With the exception of a few coun- 
such as Mexico, that have carried 
igrarian reforms, the agrarian econ- 

is characterized by a system of 

landed estates, cultivated exten- 
y and employing large numbers of 
e workers who are illiterate and 
lly without any legal protection in 
oyment relations. The inevitable 
t is that vast masses of the popula- 
exist on the outskirts of national 
iad under the most primitive living 
health conditions. 


Rise of CTAL 


1e Confederation of Latin Ameri- 
Workers (CTAL) was organized 
938 and claims an over-all mem- 
vip of more than four million. 
accompanying box from the ILO 
rt gives a list of organizations 
members. In several countries 
h as Brazil, Salvador, and Vene- 
) organizing committees are en- 
in promoting CTAL affiliates. 
le union centers not affliated 
CTAL include: 
gentine Trade Union Federation; 
ers’ Federation of Bolivia; 


ing Center for Catholic “Rerum 
” Trade Unions of Costa Rica; 
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_ Mexican Workers’ Regional Confedera- 
tion; 
: Mexican National Peasant Confedera- 
tion; 
National 
Mexico; 
Free Federation of Puerto Rican Work- 
ers affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; 


Uruguayan Trade Union Féderation. 


Proletarian Confederation, 


To quote the ILO report further: 


Undoubtedly, one of the reasons for 
the success of the CTAL is that it has 
adapted its policies to the actual condi- 
tions existing in Latin American coun- 
tries, as is proved by the decisions taken 
at its various congresses. . . . Charac- 
teristically, the resolutions . . . stress, not 
so much the more or less traditional 
problems of labor legislation and social 
insurance, as the most urgent problems 
confronting Latin America, in particu- 
lar the health and housing of workers, 
education, and the position of the in- 
digenous population. One congress par- 
ticularly recommended the adoption of 
programs to incorporate the Indians into 
the economic, social and cultural struc- 
tures of their respective countries. . . 


But it was mainly on economic prob- 
lems that the CTAL concentrated its 
efforts. Even at its Constitutional Con- 
gress in 1938 it stated that its funda- 
mental object would be to unify the 
trade union movement on a national, 
continental, and international level. and 
to win complete economic and political 
independence for Latin American na- 
tions as a means of raising the standards 
of living of the great masses of the 
population. ; 


Crossfires of Debate 


One of the sharpest debates in the 
conference took place in the semi- 
final plenary session. Employers, af- 
ter having lost the proposal in com- 


mission, brought to the plenary ses- 
sion the following amendment to the 
general report on industrial relations: 


In order to prevent trade unions from 
obstructing the freedom of association 
of third parties, the law should prohibit 


trade unions and their agents from— 


a. resorting to coercion or intimida- 
tion to compel nonorganized workers or 
workers who are members of a rival or- 
ganization to join a certain trade union; 


b. resorting to coercion or intimida- 
tion to compel nonorganized workers or 
workers who are members of a rival 
organization to participate in a certain 
trade union activity. 


The Cuban labor delegate, small in 
stature, quick in action, fiery defender 
of the rights of labor, jumped to his 
feet and opposed the amendment. It 
tended to restrain labor in its right 
to organize, Sr. Blanco held, for it 
would give unscrupulous opponents 
a chance to invoke these provisions 
against any strike by arguing that it 
might lead to violence. He appealed 
to high-minded employers in the con- 
ference not to put such a weapon in 
the hands of dictators and bosses. 

Such a resolution, declared Michael 
Ross (CIO) would discredit the 
whole conference in the eyes of labor. 
The Congress of the United States 
had repeatedly refused to adopt such 
legislation. Mr. Ross was seconded 
by Vern A. Zimmer, U. S. govern- 
ment delegate, who elicited prolonged 
applause from Latin American work- 
ers. There was no more reason, to 
his mind, for asking that employes, 
any more than employers, be pun- 
ished for violence and intimidation. 
All civilized countries have laws for 


Organizations Affiliated with CTAL* 


Organization Membership 
General Confederation of Labor of Argentinat ...........++.---- — 
Federation of Bolivian Workers ...........000.- cece cece ee eeees 25,000 
Confederation of Chilean Workers .............---- gi oe Fee ae 460,000 
Confederation of Colombian Workers ............-.00ee cere eeeee 200,000 
Confederation of Costa Rican Workers ...........+.eeceeteeeees 40,000 
Confederation of Cuban Workers .........2.-cce cece eet eetreee 60,000 
Confederation of Dominican Labor ............-00 eee eee eeeeees 10,000 
Confederation of Ecuadorian Workers ...........200eeeeeceeeees 100,000 
Confederation of Guatemalan Workers ...........-00eeeeeeeerees 50,000 
Confederation of Mexican Workers ...........c0ee cece reerereee 1,000,000 
Confederation of Nicaraguan Workers ...........+-+> a Mie spentinca ns hers 10,000 
Federation of Trade Unions of Pamama ............--++eee8% Wiehe 25,000 
Paraguayan Workers’ Council ...............+-: soe aie teceas atures 50,000 
Confederation of Peruvian Workers ...........-020eeee08% Poke 300,000 
General Confederation of Puerto Rican Workers ..........+++++++ — 
Uruguayan General Federation of Workers ........... Sa lap ofial 9s 40,000 


* As submitted by the organizations concerned to the World Trade Union Conference 

(Paris, September-October, 1945) or to the CTAL Congress (Cali, December, 1944). : 

e government of the Argentine Republic has taken control of this organization, but 
efforts are being made to set up an independent national center. 


dealing with such crimes, and it was 
an insult to single out any class as 
specially deserving of punishment. 

As for the “closed shop,” Mr. Zim- 
mer went on, the government of the 
USA had many times refused to 
legislate on the matter—just as the 
commission report at Mexico City 
had refused to pronounce on it. 
What that report did say was that 
when employers agreed on a closed 
shop, then both sides should honor- 
ably carry out the agreement. 

Workers delegates from Peru, Co- 
lombia, and Mexico added their op- 
position. During the debate, caucuses 
developed on the floor and the labor 
delegates showed themselves skilled 
strategists, drawing government dele- 
gates in to help defeat the amend- 
ment. On a roll call vote the results 
were 18 in favor of the amendment, 
30 against. Government delegates 
from Cuba, Colombia, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Canada, and the United States 
voted with the workers to kill the 
move. With Latin grace, Yallas Ra- 
mos, the Mexican employer delegate 
who started the debate, declared that 
the employers accepted their defeat in 
a spirit of cooperation. 


When Labor Closes Ranks 


To listen to lively interchange by 
American labor leaders of such varied 
backgrounds and views as those of 
Meany of the USA, Sabroso of Peru, 
Toledano of Mexico, and Velasquez 
of Chile was in itself a liberal educa- 
tion in organization and policy. 

The clear impression I brought 
away with me was that, in spite of 
internal differences, workers from 
Tierra del Fuego to Canada close 
ranks immediately and charge the 
foe—whenever the right of free as- 
sociation is challenged, or the right 
to strike and to use other legitimate 
means to raise standards of life and 
labor. One of the best illustrations of 
this solidarity was the unanimity of 
the workers group to expel from their 
own meetings what they rated as a 

spurious delegation from Argentina. 
_ The new Peron regime there had 
sent a government delegate and his 
adviser, no one representing employ- 
ers, and two labor delegates, Anselmo 


Malvieini and his adviser, Libertario — 


_Farrari. Since the recent elections had 

been followed by general recognition 
of the legality of the Peron govern- 
ment, no question about seating them 
had been raised by the ILO confer- 
ence itself. 


A. 


The fat was in the fire, however, 
when the Argentinian labor delegates 
started to take part in the discussions 
of the workers group. Its presiding 
officer, Lombardo Toledano, at once 
reported that he had received several 
requests from labor bodies that the 
Argentines should not be recognized. 
These protests it was his duty to pre- 
sent, and he called to the chair Rob- 
ert Watt of the USA, the workers 
representative on the governing board 
of the ILO, who thereafter presided 
skillfully through four sessions at 
which this hot potato was tossed back 
and forth. 

The two Argentines soon revealed 
their tactics—which were similar to 
those used at home by Peronistas to 
drive protesting students back to their 
classes. At times both were on their 
feet at once, charging loudly that the 
chairman was out of order. Calderon 
of Colombia, Rodriguez of Mexico, 
Quijada of Venezuela, were by no 
means restrained in counterattacks. 

Sabroso of Peru tried to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. His position 
was that the Argentines did not rep- 
resent a free trade union movement, 
that they be instructed to go back to 
their country and see to it that a 
proper organization report at the next 
meeting of ILO. Meanwhile, he was 
for allowing them to sit in with the 
other American workers. 

Guzman of Costa Rica_ testified 
that when, as an officer of CT AL, he 
attempted to visit legitimate union 
leaders in Buenos Aires, his baggage 
was confiscated and he was expelled. 
This brought the Peronistas from 
Buenos Aires back to their feet. 
What, they demanded, was all this 
talk about democracy? Who were 
these who dared talk? In Argentina 
democracy was the purest, labor the 
freest, standards of living the highest. 


When they had come through Peru ’ 


and Mexico they saw poverty that 
wrung their hearts. Such conditions 
Argentina had never known. Who 
is this man Toledano, they shouted. 


Where does the money come from 


to travel around the way he does? 
What about the boasted freedom of 
Mexican workers? Some of them are 
now in jail and their unions are con- 
trolled and subsidized by the Mexican 
government. 

Then they turned on the smaller 
Latin American republics, These, 
with their so-called democracy and 
free labor, cannot compare with the 
rich, progressive, Argentine nation, 


delegates, Ricardo- Riguer, ane 


led by that pure democrat, Presi 
Juan Peron! So they ran on—i 
rupted by explosions from their I 
ers as hot as the rocks that I we 
see the volcano Parecutin- belch 
that Saturday night. 


Peronistas Rejected 


Toledano had earlier proposed 
the Argentines be expelled from 
ILO workers group but that no 
test be made against their recogni 
by the conference. George Mean 
the AFL, opposed any recogni 
whatsoever. He recalled that Ar 
tine representatives of all classes 
been refused admission at the w 
meeting of the ILO in 1945. So 
as a free labor movement in Ar 
tina was concerned there was no 
ference today and this regional — 
ference had no right to change 
year’s decision at Paris. Worker 
other countries knew that gov 
ment control kills real trade un 
ism. He called for a recommenda 
to the conference as a whole that 
Argentine delegates be excluded 1 
they could show a genuine, free, I. 
organization. 

Mr. Meany’s position sounded g 
to northerners. But Latin Americ 
perhaps not so experienced at bi 
ing machinery and motor cars, k 
their politics. Their hunch was 
such a resolution might be defe 
by votes of employer and governr 
delegates. Better stick to the ; 
ground that the workers deleg 
were deciding only about those | 
themselves would associate with. 
this was the resolution that 
passed unanimously: 


Deeply interested in reestablish 
of an independent, democratic and 
fied Argentine- labor movement, 
workers group .. . resolves: 


1. To expel from its midst . . | 
gentine delegate Anselmo Malvicin 
his adviser, Libertario Ferrari. 


2. To express the hope that as 
as possible an Argentine National I 
Conference will be convened, atte 
by legitimate and freely elected 
sentatives of all Argentine labor, 
spective of ideological differences, 
will unify Argentine labor in a ¢ 
cratic and independent trade 
body. =e 


And so the Argentine govert 
associate, Carlos Raul Desmare 


tinued to sit on the stage in pl 
sessions and to declare that Are 


as the purest democracy, the most 
dvanced social legislation, the great- 
st desire for inter-American co- 
peration — and the freest of trade 
nions. 


Unique. Contribution of ILO 


It happens that I have attended 
ater-American conferences since the 
fth Pan American in 1923. These 
ad been political or cultural meet- 
igs. This was my first ILO confer- 
nee. My conviction is that the new 
Jnited Nations will miss something 
undamental if it does not welcome 
he International Labor Office with 
pen arms. 

The Mexico City meeting was the 
hird inter-American regional confer- 
nce. The first was in Santiago, 
Yhile, in 1936; the second in Havana 
n 1939. They are gatherings less for 
ction by the conferees themselves 
han for investigation and discussion 
— for resolutions and recommenda- 
ion to governments. Those adopted 
t Mexico City give a measure of the 
pportuneness, the depth, breadth. and 
each of this tripartite conference of 
he “Americas. 

The occasion was especially impor- 
ant on two other counts: This was 
he first inter-American gathering to 
ace in detail postwar social problems; 
nd it will serve“as a model for other 
egional conferences which the Inter- 
ational Labor Organization is plan- 
ing for Asia and the Near East. 


THE PEOPLES PEACE 
(Continued from page 215) 


nay have hastened in their fall the 
reparation of a supranational order, 
inding for everyone—high and low. 
‘This fundamental turn toward the 
vorld and at the same time back to 
he individual can also be detected in 
most revolutionary event of our 
y: the introduction of the atomic 
mb. It terminated the war. It may 
en a new era. 


At the Core of the Conflict 


“The atomic bomb means the end 
f war or the end of man. It is liter- 
lly his last chance, because it is the 
inal Weapon. It makes havoc of stra- 
gic frontiers, national sovereignties, 
wer aggregates. Defense against it 
gems useless, yet possession of it 
eans frightful responsibility. Can 
an control his creature? 


After the first shock of its poten- 
tialities, both destructive. and con- 
structive, has passed, people slowly 
realize that this much-talked - of 
atomic age is above all a political age, 
calling for reorientation on all three 
planes — international, national, and 
personal. 

It demands first of ali a tight, un- 
challengeable, international control, 
either by the U.N., the Big Three, or 
otherwise. The recently released Lili- 
enthal report submits a hopeful and 
realistic approach to such an Atomic 
Development Authority in the field*of 
“dangerous activities” without ham- 
pering individual research and_prac- 
tical application of atomic energy in 
the realm of “safe activities,” making 
use of the process of denaturing. 

Only such rational, patient plan- 
ning and wise statesmanship can 
meet this greatest challenge of our 
time. If such international machinery 
can be conceived, the atomic bomb 
will have performed the miracle of 
frightening mankind into banishing 
war, at least for a time. It may render 
the supreme opportunity, missed by 
the League with the airplane, of 
monopolizing the most powerful 
weapon today. This will not mean the 
establishment of world government 
tomorrow. In fact, to make the con- 
trol’ real and effective, it must still 
rely on the full cooperation of the 
nations. But they in turn, for the 


sake of their very self-preservation, 


must be ready to surrender final 
sovereignty. 

Such a’surrender to atomic bomb 
inspection will have extraordinary im- 
plications, too, for the internal struc- 
ture of the nations and therefore may 
be spurned by the objections of those 
governments. In the end, the control 
of the atomic bomb, its production 
and use, may well be guaranteed only 


by an appeal and recourse to the indi- 


vidual scientist. If the world is to be 
saved, it must rely on the interna- 
tional conscience of the guardians of 
this godlike power. For the sake. of 
international security they must be 
ready to forsake national loyalties if 
their country should demand from 
them action which counters global in- 
terests. 


The scientists the world over seem 


to have grasped fully their paramount 
responsibility. Nobody has pleaded 
more solemnly for international regu- 
lation of the atomic bomb than the 
very scientists who have had a major 
share in its creation. They may at 


a 


times have somewhat naively expected 
that their sincere resolution to will it 
so would automatically create world 
government. Being used to the scien- 
tific laboratory in which they could 
isolate and control the elements of 
their experiment, they are easily im- 
patient with a complex social world 
in which those absolute and abstract 
laws do not prevail. 

Yet it is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the spiritual crisis fol- 
lowing the explosion at Hiroshima 
that tor the first time those dealing 
with the control of matter and those 
dealing with human conduct feel the 
urge to meet on common ground and 
frankly admit their mutual interde- 
pendence. 

In this hour of his greatest triumph, 
the physical scientist suddenly realizes 
that he also is in need of social guid- 
ance, of political concepts, of values 
to live by, if he wants to be the master 
of the machine which he has created. 

At the same time the revolutionary 
rapidity of material progress and the 
increasing discrepancy between tech- 
niques and civilization have become 
matters for alarmed concern to the 
social scientist. He may wish for a 
moratorium on inventions in order to 
allow evolutionary man to catch up. 
Society is still living by the concepts 
of the eighteenth century’s local and 
regional loyalties, made anachronistic 
by a technology that has carried man- 
kind into the twentieth century of 
global dimensions and that now may 
have leaped into another century of 
planetary expanse. The gap becomes 
almost unbreachable. 

In his despair, modern man may 
want to abandon this machine civiliz- 
ation altogether and dream of retreat 
to primitive simplicity. But such a 
turn would merely be an impossible 
escape from the challenge he really 
faces. Man has to conceive the insti- 
tutions and social values that are be- 
fitting his new world. 

This is above all a spiritual and 
moral crisis. As it has been true of 
every great era of transformation, such 
as the fourth century and the Renais- 
sance, man is at the very core of the 
conflict. 


Man and His World 


Modern man has been undermined 
in a slow process. His “liberation” 
in the nineteenth century from the 
shackles of the medieval world has 
finally left him a dismembered, frag- 


mentary, small man, a mere cog in 
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World starts in the very backyard of 


O34. 


the big machine which was meant 
to serve him and to make him free. 

The thirty years’ war of the twen- 
tieth century was a climax and Na- 
tional Socialism the radical expression 
of the pitfall. If techniques were the 
sole key to success, the “wave of the 
future” would have been indeed with 
the Nazis, as Lewis Mumford rightly 
warned. They applied to perfection 
cold techniques and degraded man 
to a mere automaton of their effici- 
ency state. This was the very fright- 
fulness of National Socialism, that. it 
could feed itself from forces that had 
been released in modern society. If 
Hitler’s scientists had won the race 
for the atomic bomb, man’s fate 
would have been sealed. 

Wrung at the-last moment from 
Nazi hands, the bomb may turn into 
a beacon of peace and human rehabili- 
tation. What was only yesterday the 
vesoteric talk of a few “humanists,” 
becomes everybody’s concern now. 
Man must be rescued from the ma- 
chine and must be fully restored in a 
twentieth century setting—a_reinte- 
grated, whole personality, balancing 
the Big World and his own moral 
tenets. 7 

His is not, as Arthur Koestler sug- 
gests in his otherwise penetrating an- 
alysis, a choice between the Yogi and 
the Commissar, between “change 
from within” or “change from with- 
out,” between a retreat into an inner 
world or escape into the busy activity 


of the Great Organization. The task 


is to “de-Yogify” the ivory-tower 
thinker, to “de-commissarize” the ma- 
chinelike bureaucrat, and to bring 
them together as responsible doers, as 
social men, as practical idealists. The 
task is to transfer their intellectual 
aspirations into the practice of daily 
life. 

This is what the peacemaking will 
be all about. This is the reason why 
the short-wave of World War II can- 
not abruptly end the long-wave of 
transformation that must liquidate 
the heavy legacy of dictatorship. This 


is why the United Nations cannot 


offer a ready blueprint of a world 
government, but only a forum where 
the responsible powers must meet and 


_ patiently work for coalescence. This 


is why, above all, it must be a people’s 
peace, if it is to become a lasting 
peace and_a civilization worth living 
or. . 

Man must take his full share and 
daily responsibility because the Big 


the nations. Democracy grows at 
home. Civilization must prove itself 
in every man. Victor Hugo, once 
asked what he thought of civilization, 
said: “It’s a good idea; someone ought 
to start it.” 


THEY ARE NOT 
EXPENDABLE 


(Continued from page 207) 


tions, these men and women have so 
far kept their heads and sustained 
their hopes. 

In the face of such abnormal cir- 
cumstances the United States Army 
has gone a very considerable distance 
in making life bearable for them. 
The basic step in the U. S. zones in 
Germany and Austria has been the 
establishment of separate centers ex- 
clusively for Jews, where at least they 
feel secure, surrounded by friends, 
and where Jewish life can function 
again on the religious and educational 
plane. 

No center today is located in a 
former concentration camp. The term 
“camp” is no longer suitable. More 
and more they have taken on the 
character of tentative communities. 

In size, these centers vary from 100 
to 5,000 in population. The installa- 
tions include barracks, apartment 
houses, hotels, and private residences, 
expropriated from the Germans. They 
are not surrounded by barbed wire; 
and internal order is maintained al- 
most everywhere by a police force 
recruited from among the Jewish 
DP’s themselves. Movement in and 
out is unrestricted. 

There was distressing news soon 


after my return about a clash between 


German armed police and Jews resid- 
ing in a DP center in Stuttgart. My 
grief was all the greater because®] 
had met and talked with the victim 
of this tragedy. It came as sad. con- 


firmation of what I had apprehended 


when I advised against two proce- 
dures which resulted in the death of 
this innocent man. The first was the 
intolerable practice of enforcing ra- 
tioning regulations by the raid tech- 
nique—throwing a cordon of police 
around a whole community at mid- 
night or dawn; confining every man, 
woman and child to his quarters, and 
searching every home and person in 


, order to locate: some possible violator. 


Such practice, permissible when our 
conquering armies searched the Ger- 
mans for arms, is inexcusable for or- 


dinary police work. No free peop 
would tolerate it. 

The second practice was the intr 
duction of German armed police in 
centers where victims of the Naz 
reside. Such an intrusion is inflar 
mable, for to them the German poli 
represent those who brutally mu 
dered their loved ones. I am hap 
that General McNarney has prompt 
suspended the authority of these p 
lice to enter Jewish DP centers. 
hope he will now proceed to abolis 
the practice altogether. 

The “camps” are administered bt 
not supported by UNRRA. Many « 
the Jewish centers haye Jewis 
UNRRA directors or welfare officer: 
Each has a synagogue, a clinic, an 
access to hospital facilities. In almo: 
every center there is a local committe 
elected by the residents which super 
vises such community activities a 
schools, workshops, vocational train 
ing programs, and_ entertainment 
Larger centers publish their own pa 
pers and have developed dramatic an 
musical groups of a high order. _ 

The diet of the Jewish DP’s is sup 
plied by. the army. In quantity i 
exceeds the amount available to th 
average  city-dwelling German. I 
consists of 2,500 calories of good bu 
exceedingly monotonous. food. You 
may well imagine how welcome i: 
the occasional supplement distributec 
by the several Jewish agencies whe 
send food and other items to the Jew: 
in Germany and Austria. And J mus 
congratulate the U. S. Army for it 
sympathetic understanding in provid 
ing kosher meat and kosher kitchen: 
for those who observe Jewish ritual 


2. What Do They Need? 


The one word answer to that is— 
everything. But above all else, the 
need to know today that tomorrow 
will not continue their present sus 
pense. They must get away from the 
scenes of their torture and grief. They 
require a chance to strike root, té 
work for a living, to raise a family 
They need a home they can love, 
soil they can cherish, an atmospher. 
they can breathe without resentme nt 
_ Temporarily and provisionally ther« 
is nothing in a Sears Roebuck 
Montgomery Ward catalogue tha 
they could not use. Urgently they re 
quire help in vocational training ar 
in agricultural preparation, Work 
one of the most acute problems in t 
displaced persons ‘centers. Statemer 
have been made that Jewish DP’s 

ot eal mee 


a5 "ay ." ean | 


ot work. This is true ot a very small 
ercentage of them who feel they 
aved so long and so hard without 
pmpensation that Germans should 
ow labor for them. 

But since in general the Jews un- 
erstandably refuse to aid in any way 
1e German economy, their employ- 
ent Opportunities are limited to two 
mall fields: work for the military 
uthorities and work for themselves. 
Aanifestly, such limited spheres of 
ctivity are not sufficient, idleness is 
nerefore common; and the decay 
shich idleness brings spreads rapidly. 


‘he only factor checking it is the | 


ope that a solution impends. 

Again I am happy to report that, 
fter doubt and hesitation, the U. S. 
\rmy is planning to make farm areas 


vailable to young men who wish to | 
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repare themselves for agricultural 
fe in Palestine. 

Much has been written about Jews 
yho are fleeing from Poland into the 
J. S. zone of Germany. As an Ameri- 
an, I am proud that these uprooted 
eople sought out the American zone 
s a place of temporary haven and 
efuge. That pays tribute to America’s 
eputation as the guardian of the op- 
ressed. And I am proud of the mili- 
ary statesmen in charge of our affairs 
1 Germany who have allowed these 
efugees to enter and given them 
helter and subsistence on the same 
cale as United Nations displaced 
ersons. The story of that preference 
or humanity over technicality is a 
right page in the history of our Ger- 
an occupation. 

Do you ask why the Jews of Po- 
md migrate under _ indescribable 
ardships into Germany? The an- 
wer lies in an official Military In- 
lligence report of the U. S. Forces 
1 the European Theater. To quote: 


‘Today a Jew returning to his home 
1 Poland or in eastern Germany finds 
Imost all of his friends and relatives 
ave been killed or sent elsewhere. As 
tule he is reluctant to settle down 
gain in a place which holds so many 
nhappy memories, in much the same 
yay as one hesitates to. sleep in a bed- 
om in which a relative or friend has 
ied. Even if the native population were 
> welcome him home it is doubtful 
thether the Jew would remain. But the 
pulation, as a rule, does not welcome 
m home, and, while in Poland at 
ast, the government is openly anxious 
t Jews to remain in the country . 
e age-old habit of anti-Semitism can- 
t be changed overnight by gover, 


do you know 


the facts behind today’s critical 
economic issues? 
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Punctuate these sentences with the 
violence which has occurred in Po- 
land and you have the answer to your 
question. 

It is profoundly just that these root- 
less, homeless Jews should find a pro- 
visional haven in Germany. The 
homes, businesses, even the clothes of 
living and dead Jews are today part 
of the Germany economy, and the 


present lamentable state of these wan-’ 


derers is the result of Nazi barbarism. 
Such surviving Jews are not in posi- 
tion to exact reparation for the lives of 
their kin, nor for their property, nor 
for their labor. But by every test of 


right they are entitled at least to this - 


small token payment—to find in Ger- 
many a provisional resting place until 
the world admits them to a home 
where they can live in security and 
dignity. Thus far only the U. S. Army 
has acted in accordance with this 
principle. 


3. What Is the Solution? 


Again there is a one word answer 
—Palestine. Every humanitarian con- 
sideration dictates that the small sur- 
viving remnant of Israel be saved; 
and the indispensable prior condition 


is the immediate evacuation of the 


DP centers. These survivors should 
be afforded an opportunity to settle 
in places where their psychic no less 
than their physical wounds can heal. 


The strong group ties that have de-- 


veloped among them point to the 
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need of most of them for settlement 
on a group rather than on a merely 
individual basis. 

To them Germany and Austria are 
lands of blood and terror. To leave 
them in these countries will result in 
their utter demoralization. They des- 
pise their persecutors and regard them 
as despoilers and murderers. Nor is 
this hostility all in one direction. Anti- 
Semitism is prevalent in Germany to- 
day. How then can you expect the 
Jews to remain tranquil in lands that 
have been so tragic for them in the 
past and afford no prospect for the 
future? 

Of one thing Hitler was incapable 
of robbing these people—their spirit. 
As one of them said to me: “The SS 
troops could starve us, beat us, kill 
us, but so long as we lived they could - 
not prevent us from thinking.” That 
indestructible spirit has kept alive the — 
memory and the glory of their civ- 
ilization, drawing them together and 
providing them with a program for 
the present, a plan for the future. 
Many of the Jews who are today liy- 
ing in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary are baffled and per- 
plexed, insecure in the present, fear- 


ful of the future. Not so the Jews 


in Germany and Austria. They know 
what they want. They want to quit 
Europe. They want to live together, 
not dispersed among a population that 
regards them as aliens. They desire to 
live in the pattern of their own his- 
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asunder, 


toric culture. hey visualize the 
realization of their desires in Pales- 
tine. 

We shall make a very grave mis- 
take if we underestimate the dis- 
placed Jews of Central Europe. They 
are our battle-tried veterans. They 
have been through a very severe ofh- 
cers’ candidate school. Out of them I 
expect to see rise a militant and pur- 
poseful leadership. No group of Jews 
anywhere in the world has done more 
concentrated, uncomplicated thinking 
upon the Jewish problem than these 
stateless, unhyphenated Jews. There 
is none among them who regards 
himself as a Pole or Lithuanian of 
the Mosaic persuasion. They are Jews 
—pure and simple. They want to lead 
a Jewish life. They crave an oppor- 
tunity to create in the Jewish idiom 
and Jewish tradition. 

I am convinced that the problem 
of these Jews is insoluble without 
Palestine. It is the one place available 
for mass migration. The Jews of 
Palestine are eager to receive their 
European brothers. In Palestine these 
Jews will find the warm welcome they 
so earnestly desire and need. They 
will find a home and an end of their 
wanderings. They will find an atmos- 
phere where their wounds will heal. 
The group ties they have developed 
will not be shattered but will con- 
tinue. Their culture will be tenderly 
nursed and will again contribute its 
part to world civilization. 


Palestine, 1946 


For once in my life I regretted that 
I was not gifted with the power to 
write poetry. That was on the occa- 


sion of my recént visit to Palestine. ' 


Prose seemed too utterly pale a medi- 
um to give expression to my excite- 
ment. For there before my eyes I saw 
* that the hand of man had wrought 
a miracle. 

True, a great military force is de- 
ployed by the British throughout 
Palestine, complete with tanks, arm- 
ored cars, and automatic weapons. 
Barbed wire check points, road blocks, 
fortresses dot the little land. Military 
interrogations and searches are fre- 
quent. Despite all this I found the 
two corimunities, Jewish and Arab, 
going quietly about their peaceful 
tasks in feighborliness. I am con- 
vinced that the two peoples can live 
peacefully side by side provided no 
external incitements drive them 


For me the high point of my visit 
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occurred when | came upon a group 
of young men who had survived the 
ordeal of the concentration camps, 
had passed through an American dis- 
placed persons center, and had now 
found their place among their com- 
rades in an agricultural colony in 
Palestine. It was hard to believe that 
these were the same young men who 
were so uneasy, so furtive, so fear- 
ridden, that I had seen in Germany. 
There was a spark in their eyes and 
sweat upon their brows. They be- 
longed. They were wanted and wel- 
come. At long last they were home. 

There is an old Talmudic saying 
that “the air of Palestine makes one 
wise.” Not even that rare atmosphere 
could do that for me—but at least it 
improved my vision. I saw that the 
finest therapy we could find for the 
ill of body and sick of mind who 
today languish in Germany and Aus- 
tria is work upon the soil of Palestine. 

To say that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the displaced Jews of Europe 
want to go to Palestine is an under- 
statement. They yearn for it with a pas- 
sion beyond my capacity to describe: 
They are determined to reach that 
goal or die in the attempt. They have 
been ‘sustained by the one hope that 
tomorrow the day of migration to 
Palestine would arrive. Defer that 
hope, and you destroy their morale. 
I cannot believe that the modern 
world has so far compromised its 
conscience that it can deny that plea. 

One final word about your army 
and mine; the army in whose uniform 
our sons and daughters have fought 
and some have died. Were it not for 
that army, there would not be any 
Jews in Central Europe today to con- 
stitute a Jewish problem. The sur- 
vival of the remnant of Israel is the 
result of the courage and devotion of 
American soldiers of all creeds and 
colors. Its restoration to health and 
vigor is the product of the sympa- 
thetic understanding of men like Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, General McNarney, 
General Clark and General Hilldring. 
They are great Americans who rank 
high among the heroes we Jews de- 
light to honor. 

In the light of what these men have 
done we must lift the standards of 
our own performance. We dare not 
be idle spectators of the grim drama 
being enacted by these survivors. of 
Nazi terror. The disinherited Jews of 


. Europe must be saved. They have 
made the choice, as they, have the 


right to make it, that salvation for 


_ eternal Russia. Only then can Rus 
be seen in true perspective. — 


them means Palestine. Ours must 
the task, with united hands, to « 
vert that decision into reality. 


ETERNAL RUSSIA 
(Continued from page 203) 


be threatened by the rest of the worl 
But now they and their allies ha 
triumphed over both Germany ai 
Japan. If they can be convinced th 
nobody else threatens them; that th 
are in no danger of attack, and ca 
not be for many years to come, tl 
people might at long last feel entitle 
to demand the butter instead of gur 
or consumption goods instead « 
heavy equipment. 

I say 7f, because if the feeling « 
fear remains or even increases, the 
the “liberalizing” reconstruction pro 
ess is bound to be retarded or alt 
gether suspended. 

There is yet another uncertain fa 
tor: for the first time since the reve 
lution there is in Russia a potentia 
organized “pressure group” other tha: 
the Communist party—the army. Thi 
army may not be eager for politice 
power, but it wants privilege and re 
wards for ‘services rendered; bette 
housing for soldiers’ and officers’ fami 
lies, more food, greater educationa 
facilities for the children. Havin 
suddenly been swept into Wester 
Europe, these millions of Russian 
have now discovered that, even in it 
present ruined state, the world out 
side their own Soviet fatherland offer 
amenities of civilization they ha 
never dreamed of. They will be clam 
oring for them before long, and Stali 
is sufficiently wise not to miss the im 
plications of such a situation. Agail 
what can he do with the army lead 
ership now that the war is over? Tr 
to turn them into commissars anc 
either absorb them or be absorbed br 


These are but a few of the qu 
tions Stalin has to face on the 
mestic front. In foreign policy, h 
will no doubt remain traditional 
suspicious, and the only way to worl 
successfully with Russia is for he 
Allies to be firm and honest ra 
than overconciliatory and ‘shifty. 

The main thing, however, is to r 
member that Russian history has 
sumed its course, and that the wor 
is once more dealing, not with a sy 
thetic revolutionary body, but y 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 
(Continued from page 198) 


arture in history. It was considered 
f such importance by the founders 
f the United Nations that the Com- 
uission on Human Rights is the only 
ne which the Economic and Social 
rouncil was specifically directed to 
reate. { should like to pay tribute to 
re consultants to the United States 
elegation at San Francisco who 
layed an important part in getting 
uis provision in the Charter. 

The ultimate aim is to bring into 
xistence an international bill of 
ights for all peoples. The United 
tates. proposed and the Commission 
ccommends that as an effective start 
yward this objective, the Economic 
nd Social Council set up a Subcom- 
ussion on Freedom of Information. 
‘his body is to determine just what 
bstacles exist to that free flow of in- 
omation which is essential to en- 
ghtened world public opinion—and 
ow these obstacles can be eliminated. 
The right of all people to know 
as long been part of our tradition. 
The importance of higher stand- 
rds of living, continuous economic 
evelopment and full employment in 
1e maintenance of a peaceful world 
fas recognized by the Economic and 
ocial Council when it created an 
conomic and Employment Commis- 
on. Its main task is to advise the 
ouncil on the promotion of world- 
ride full employment and the main- 
nance of economic stability. 

Nor did the Council overlook the 
nportance of the welfare of those 
uillions in the underdeveloped parts 


f the world who have had to strug-- 


le for mere existence. The new com- 
lission was given the further man- 
ate of advising the Council on ways 
nd means to assist the development 
E the economies of these areas, It is 
» concern itself, also, with the im- 
lediate problem of economic recon- 
ruction in devastated regions so that 
leir peoples may be aided in hasten- 
ig return to a decent basis of life. 
‘This cornmission has been direct 
ad specific in its approach to these 
roblems. It has interpreted its aims 

“continual world economic expan- 
yn and reasonable economic stability 
security”"—-a goal which, in the 
rds of its report, implies “employ- 
nt opportunity at adequate wages 
all who desire to be employed.” 


The commission’s investigations and 
surveys center around this primary 
end and, to assure itself that its work 
will fit into the practical realities of 
the modern world, it has 
mended to the Council that it be tech- 
nically equipped so as to be able to 
advise individual cousgeies in devel- 
oping their resources and in improv- 
ing their methods and patterns of 
production. 

These and the four other commis- 
sions deal with matters of substance 
and therefore they are composed of 
specialists in their respective fields. 
Their members were named by the 
Council because of their competence 
as experts who could bring indepen- 
dent judgments to bear from a world, 
rather than a national, point of view. 
They serve in their individual capacity 
and are not bound by any instruc- 
tions from their governments. They 
include four distinguished citizens of 
the United States — Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt on the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, Isador Lubin on the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission, 
Stuart Rice on the Statistical Com- 
mission, and George Baker on the 
Temporary Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission. 

There are two other important re- 
ports up at the present session. One 
comes from a committee on negotiat- 
ing specific agreements with the 


major specialized intergovernmental . 


agencies so that they may be brought 
into effective relation with the 
Council. 

The other comes from a committee 
on arrangements with certain non- 
governmental organizations. Such co- 
operation is provided for by Article 
71_of the Charter as a direct bridge 
between the formal organs of the 
United Nations and the peoples of the 
world. re 


The Long Pull 


The major objectives we seek to at- 
tain can be no more clearly stated 
than by the Charter of the United 
Nations. I quote them from the 
Charter: 

Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development; 


Solutions of international economic, 


social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational 
cooperation; 

Universal respect for, and observance 
of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction 
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recom- 
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as to race, sex, language, or religion. 
Taken together, these objectives con- 
stitute a large order. But the peoples 
of the world will be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

To obtain these objectives the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council has the 
power of making recommendations 
to the governments of the world. 
This power to recommend can be a 
very great power if rightly used. Un- 
der it, the Council can draw up draft 
treaties and conventions for putting 
recommendations into effect; and it 
can focus the spotlight of world opin- 
ion on violations of human rights, on 
economic failure and social injustice. 

The Council’s task is a continuous 
one and it will never be finished. The 
“economic and social advancement of 
all peoples” is limited by no horizon. 
[his is the very substance of peace 
itself. 

~ We stand at the crossroads of our 
civilization on a brave front, with the 
greatest future of all time before us; 
the gravest responsibility with us; 
and, I believe, a faith and a capacity, 
if organized, to drive “through hard- 
ship to the stars.” 
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ALTERNATIVES FOR WAR 


(Continued from page 204) 


ment, which is planning to establish 
an International Trade Organization. 
Our government took the initiative in 
the early phases of the negotiation 
to create this proposed organ of U. 
N.’s Economic and Social Council. 
The purpose of this Trade Organiza- 
tion would be to eliminate trade bar- 
riers through multilateral agreements. 

The Conference will have an ex- 
tremely difficult task in carrying this 
plan through to completion. It has to 
undo the damage done by our high 
tariff policy which led the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to set up 
rival barriers against us, and other na- 
tions to follow suit, not only by higher 
tariffs but by quotas and monetary 
arrangements. No one expects that 
these Chinese walls which surround 
so many nations today can be de- 
stroyed by any single act or at any 
one time. But it is clear to all students 
of international affairs that an econ- 
omic peace between nations is one 
of the greatest supports for political 
peace. 

Here is an alternative for war 
which is a recognition of the funda- 
mentally common interest of all 
civilized nations in the prosperity of 
customer and producer alike. 


3. Recognition of human rights 
and their guarantee by an interna- 
tional covenant. 


Everyone will agree that the denial 
of human rights was a fundamental 
cause of World War II. There is now 
a Commission on Human Rights un- 
der the Economic and Social Council. 
Tt must be supported by more than the 
mere passage of resolutions at public 
meetings. The problem must be 
studied in the light of history and 
with reference to the customs and 
political traditions of different coun- 
tries, | . 

Here is one of: the main points 
at issue between Soviet Russia and 


the WestiIt is also inherent in any 
American 


Opposition to the existing government 
is looked upon as disloyalty to the 
state itself j 

The United Nations Commission 

on Human Rights opens up, not a 
‘minor field of discussion, but a major 

issue between nations, ‘A 


. ps ‘ y a 
oe ee 


understanding of China or — 
any other country in which political 


4. International control of atomic 
weapons and all other weapons of 
mass destruction. 


By far the most important single 
commission of the United Nations is 
that on the control of atomic energy 
on which our representative is that 
elder statesman, Bernard M. Baruch. 
This is the present day parallel to the 
whole Disarmament Conference of 
the League of Nations; for the 
weapon which it seeks to render 
harmless is the absolute weapon in 
the warfare of the future. The com- 
mission is charged, however, not 
merely to secure disarmament of 
atomic energy, but to make sure that 
this new power shall be used for the 
service of peace, both for economic 
betterment and for the prevention 
and cure of diseases, especially cancer. 

With the creation of this commis- 
sion, the long debate on the control 
of atomic energy passes into a distinct 
new stage. We shall now have the 
opportunity to see for ourselves 
whether the United Nations can deal 
successfully with this major weapon 
and bring it under international con- 
trol or whether, as the critics of the 
United Nations have maintained, the 
veto power in the Security Council 
will render this final action impos- 
sible. 

Naturally, at the time the Charter 
of the United Nations was framed 
there was no provision in it for a 
Commission on Atomic Energy. Now 
the need for such a commission is ad- 
mitted on all sides. If its terms of 
reference are sufficiently broad to deal 
with both the prevention of the use 
of atomic power in war and its peace- 
time development, the commission‘ 
which has this task in hand will have 
to have enough freedom of action to 
be able to meet the changing condi- 
tions forced upon the world by the 
advance of science. It must therefore 
be free from purely political hin-’ 
drances coming from. the Security 
Council. 

Just how this will be worked out 
no one can at present foresee, but the 
realities of the problem are already 
clear in the mind of Mr. Baruch and 
his associates. Their success in their 
great task is vital for the peace of the 
world, and such a program would be 
the most definite and the most re- 
assuring of all the alternatives for 
war. Then the greatest of all the 
forces in the universe would be har- 
nessed for the cause of peace. 


of the hearings on these bills well in 


_tive sessions of the Committee 


FROM A RINGSIDE SEAT 
(Continued from page 227) 


achievements in improving medic 
education and _ hospitals. 


Medical vs. Public Control 


The administrative provisions ¢ 
Senator Taft’s bill suggest why tk 
AMA leadership would like it. M 
Taft would establish a new, ind 
pendent agency in the federal govers 
ment. This national health agenc 
would be under the direction of a 
“outstanding physician” appointed b 
the President, with the advice an 
consent of the Senate, at a salary ¢ 
$15,000. Transferred, to the agenc 
would be: The U. S. Public Healt! 
Service, the health services of th 
Children’s Bureau, St. Elizabeth’ 
Hospital, the Food and Drug Admin 
istration, the Office of Vocational Re 
habilitation, .and the Division o 
Health Studies in the Bureau of Re 
search and Statistics of the Socia 
Security Board. The Public Healtt 
Service would administer most’ pro 
visions of the bill. 

The plan thus seems designed te 
put nearly all the health and medica 
services supported by federal fund: 
(excépt for army, navy, and veterans) 
under the control of organized. medi 
cine. Even on the proposed natibnal 
councils, which the surgeon-general is 
to consult, there is no requirement 
that the general public or organiza: 
tions of labor, business, and agricul: 
ture should be represented. ¥ 

Clearly this substitute measure is 
ramed with the view of .enlistin ° 
backing from medical and hospita 
associations, with its assurance that 
control over the spending of the fed- 
eral and state funds will be in the 
hands of organized medicine, through 
committees or councils composed 
mainly of medical society nominees, 
The requirement that after 1948 
administrative agency in all st 
must be the state health department 
would contribute to this control in 
most cases. 


The Outlook * ; 

What will happen to the Taft bill 
in the Senate Education and ‘Labo: 
Committee? And to the nation: 
health bill, S. 1606? The prolongatit 


July will give scant time for exect 


work out a ‘Teport, or majority 


inority reports, before the Senate 
\journs. 

‘Among all who favor a real na- 
ynal health program, the Taft bill 
ovides one cause for congratulation. 
shows that even the conservative 
spublicans who have introduced the 
easure recognize the need for na- 
ynal action to meet the people’s 
-eds for medical care. The questions 
fore Congress therefore narrow 
ywn to the extent and methods of 
tion. And the Taft bill hands to 
{ liberalk—Democrats and Republi- 
ns alike—an issue which will be use- 
| in the summer and autumn cam- 
igns in several states and in many 
mgressional districts. The issue is: 
ealth Insurance versus Public Char- 


THAT WELFARE FUND 
(Continued from page 225) 


mal security program is the most 
pendable solution of the problem. 
hat would extend to all workers the 
efits which the ‘royalty,’ ‘tax,’ or 
sessment’ arrangements seek to se- 
re today for segments of organized 
bor.” 
Health insurance does not enter in- 
the British scheme because that 
untry has a national health insur- 
ice program. Health and welfare 
nds over here, like the miners’ pro- 
ysal, are concerned first of all with 
ling the great gap in this country’s 
cial security program, by providing 
alth insurance. 
The British fund is derived chiefly 
ym a penny-on-the-ton royalty. The 
isting American funds (and the 
meme the miners advocate) are 
sed on a payroll tax, which, like 
fporation taxes, social security levies 
d other costs of the industry are 
te ultimately not by the employer 
t by the consumer. 
The question of the control of a 
alth and welfare fund has aroused 
storm of controversy in recent 
seks. The miners’ demand for a 
nd established and maintained by 
dustry and administered by the 
ion is in line with current Ameri- 
n experience. The British fund has 
tripartite administration through a 
mmittee on which the operators, 
union, and the public are repre- 
ited. But the outstanding American 
mes—those of the clothing 
tkers, garment workers, and New 


‘ 


York hotel employes—are admini- | 


stered by the unions. Two other 
agreements, covering shipyard 
workers and electrical workers, stip- 
ulate joint union-management con- 
trol. A third American variant is a 
group life and health insurance con- 
tract, carried by the employer through 
a regular insurance company. 

When the mine workers demanded 
a health and welfare fund they were 
not, as the operators asserted, present- 
ing “a new social theory and philo- 
sophy.” ; 

The pioneering on this line, as we 
have seen, already has been done here 
and abroad by Great Britain’s coal 
mining industry, and by American 
industries which. have — established 
such schemes under collective bar- 
gaining agreements. 

These undertakings demonstrate 
that a fund financed by industry, ad- 
ministered either by the union or 
jointly by workers and management, 
can establish and maintain new levels 
of health and well-being for the 
workers. But as the Inter-Union In- 
stitute report points out, it is essen- 
tial that such funds be set up as trust 
funds, to be used only for the pur- 
poses for which they are provided; 
that any diversion of them “would 
constitute a breach of trust and sub- 
ject the wrongdoers to legal responsi- 
bility”; and that “if the public wants 
assurance that such funds would not 
be dissipated by payment of salaries 
or ‘expenses,’ and that they could not 


be used for the organization or opera- | 


tion of the union, such assurance can- 
not be withheld.” 

The report adds: “This is a price 
unions have to pay for the privilege 
of operating in a democracy, and it is 
not a high price.” . 
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BOOKS DELIVERED TO 
YOUR DOOR AT PUB- 
LISHERS’ PRICES 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
112 East 19 Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


How | Learned 


SHORTHAND 
in 6 Weeks 


No Signs—No Symbols— 
Uses ABC's 


by Mrs. Mary G. Hollaway 


Fort Worth, ‘Texas 
“When I first enrolled for Speed- 
writing, I expected to spend many 
months studying shorthand, In- 
stead, I found Speedwriting so 
simple and natural to write that 
after twenty-two days of training, 
I passed a Civil Service examina- 
tion. asa stenographer. I can 
sincerely recommend Speedwriting 
to any girl intevested in training 
for a position as a secretary or a 
stenographer.” 


No ‘‘Foreign Language’”’ of Signs and Sym- 
bols—with the NATURAL ABC SHORTHAND 


* rade Mark Reg. U. S, Pat, Office 


Over 100,000 men and women have learned shorthand the 

Speedwriting way in their spare time, at home. Today they 

are winning success everywhere—in business, industry and 

Civil Service. They are holding better positions, earning 

more money than ever before in their lives. Based upon the 

familiar ABC’s, Speedwriting is easy to master at home— 

even for adults—yet is accurate, speedy and more than 
adequate for every shorthand need. 

Write TODAY for FREE book which gives 

full details—and FREE sample lesson that 

will show you how easily and quickly YOU 

can be a Speedwriter through sparetime, 

tan home study training. Mail the coupon NOW! 


School of Speedwriting, Ino. 
Dept. 3506-6, 55 W. 42 St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send details. 


Name 


«* 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, 30, Protestant, health excellent. 
Master’s degree in social work. Last five 
years Artillery Officer. Interested in a posi- 
tion requiring initiative and some administra- 
tive responsibility. 8367 Survey. 


INSTITUTION DIRECTOR including food 
service. Special work with Latin Americans. 
Protestant. Available July 15th. 8386 Survey. 


QUALIFIED by education and experience to 
assume executive position in’ community or- 
ganization work, community recreation, or 
fund raising. Married, thirty-eight years of 


age, fifteen years experience in community 
organization, group work and fund raising. 
8383 Survey. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR (male—3 
dependents) would like well paying adminis- 
trative or supervisory position. M.A., Chi- 
cago ’41, 2% years supervision, 10 years case 
work with children and families. 8382 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, trained and experienced woman, 
capable of. carrying a complete institutional 
child care program, seeks connections. Free 
to go anywhere. 8381 Survey. 


OFFICER, soon to be discharged, age 35, mas- 
ter’s, psychology, attended Schwol for Social 
ork; experience includes institutions, social 
work vocational guidance, clinical psychology; 
interested in any of above fields. 8380 Survey. 


MAN, master’s degree in social work, experi- 
enced in case work, teaching, community or- 
ganization and fund-raising desires administra- 
tive position. Now employed in Community 
Chest. 8376 Survey. 


Se SS ee eee 
DIRECTOR COMMUNITY RECREATION, 
age 33, experienced, desires position in pro- 
gressive community appreciating value, full 
scale cultural, craft, social recreation and ath- 
letic program for all age groups. 8373 Survey. 


Ce Se a eee ee 
MAN, 37, Master’s degree, 16 years’ experience 
in public and private welfare agencies, 12 
years of which were in administrative posi- 
tions, desires placement with agency. Loca- 
tion open—far west preferred. 8365 Survey. 
eeeeeeeeeSeSSeSeSFSse 
WOMAN, government employee (wartime ap- 
pointment), trained research worker, teaching 
and administrative experience, desires position 
as supervisor in research department of public 
or private agency. Special interest social se- 
curity and employment problems. Excellent 
academic background and work references. 
Minimum salary $4200. 8357 Survey. 


COOPERATIVE 


WANTED: Members, also state and local or- 
ganizers for The Cooperative Commonwealth 
of America. For free literature address Dr. 


J. W. Parker, Sec’y, 712 Chambers Building, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


OL 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


MI ee, 
WORKERS WANTED 


——— 
ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR to train school 
work students and new employees in 


social : ‘ 
large New England family agency serving 
veterans, Must have Master’s degree in so- 
cial work and case work experience. 8385 
Survey. 


ee eens 

CHALLENGING case work opening in special- 
ized Denver Hospital for competent Jewish 
graduate of a school of social work. Starting 
salary $2400 to $2700 dependent upon experi- 
ence. State qualifications. 8384 Survey. If ap- 
plicant resides in New York, apply Mrs. Erna 
L. Lindenbaum, Vanderbilt 6-1590. 


WANTED:—State Child Welfare Consultant— 
entrance salary $245. Child Welfare Workers 
—entrance salary $195.00—for Tucson, Phoe- 
nix and Nogales,’ Arizona, Apply Director 
Child ‘Welfare Division, State Board Social 
Security and Welfare, 39 N. 6th Avenue, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


CASE WORKER for homefinding and child 
placement. Must be graduate of School of 
Social Work. Salary range $2,000 to $2,500 
a year. Hampden County Children’s Aid As- 
sociation, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


FAMILY SERVICE, Miami, Florida, needs 
Supervisor-Case ‘Worker, salary range $2,700 
to $3,200 annually. Agency of high standard. 
Write Director. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally quali- 
fied, by Jewish family and children’s agency. 
Excellent staff development program. Oppor- 
tunity special assignments, one to combine 
case work and public relations program, Sal- 
ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000; case 
worker IT, $2900-$4000. 8381 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR. Professionally trained and ex- 
perienced, to have charge of a family service 
department in multiple service Jewish *case 
work agency. Responsibilities include supervis- 
ion of worker and students, administration of 
unit and community committee work. Salary 
range $2900-$4000. 8382 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS at Ferris School for Boys, 
a State institution for white and colored de- 
linquents. Salary range $2,000 to $3,000 plus 
meals, Write B. M. Nobis, Superintendent, 
Box 230, Wilmington, Delaware. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
CASEWORKER with supervisory experience for 
member agency Child Welfare League of 
America. Must be graduate accredited School 
of Social Work. Write: San Diego Children’s 
Home, 1365 16th Street, San Diego 2, Calif. 


CASE WORKERS, medical or others interested 
in medical field. Positions in social service 
depattment of large general hospital in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Good supervision. Oppor- 
tunity for medical social and other instruc- 
tion at university. 8379 Survey. 


INSTITUTIONAL OFFICE WORKER, social 
work background, likes children, can drive 
car, keep simple set of books, shorthand and 
typing. 8375 Survey. 


WANTED: DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE. A woman with graduate training and 
a number of years experience in Child Wel- 
fare work for a Children’s Institution provid. 
ing a foster home program, at the Children’s 
Village in Hartford, Connecticut. 


SIMMONS 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


COLLEGE 


‘ 


Boston, Mass. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic ye 


WORKERS WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF COMMUNITY CENTE 
rural district, Normandy, France; approxim 
age 30 to 40; training and experience in § 
tlement and group work; salary $3,000 p 
transportation and maintenance. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in Northern Fran 
approximate age 25 to 35; working un 
trained French social worker; experiet 
should include group and recreational wi 
with children; maximum salary $2,400 p 
transportation and maintenance. 

BOTH positions require fluent 
French language. 

OPENINGS FOR VOLUNTEERS in 
phases of relief work. If qualified, trai 
portation and maintenance paid. 

American Friends of France, 3 Sutton Pla 
New York 22. 


knowledge 


CASEWORKER for private family and ch 
dren’s agency in midwest city. One yea 
training desired. If you have master’s degz 
and experienced and interested in developi 
into ~supervisor, this may be your chan 
8342 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN tto direct ne 
neighborhood house in midwestern city. Op 
July 1. 8343 Survey. 


MALE CASE WORKER. Midwest child pr 
tective agency needs a male case worker 
study and supervise children in their ov 
homes. Should provide his own car. Gene 
ous mileage allowance. Some experience 
supervision may be possible. State educatio 
experience and salary expected. 8370 Surve 


SUPERVISOR. | To supervise a small numb 
of case workers in a private child placir 
agency -located in a midwest city. Agen 
operates a large boarding home program ar 
institution. Salary commensurate with r 
sponsibilities. _ State training, experience an 
salary expected. 8371 Survey. 


eS 


WANTED—CASE WORKERS—We wish 1 
employ three case workers for a child carin 
agency located in a Chicago suburb. We nee 
one worker who can, under supervision, wor 
with unmarried mothers. Two workers at 
needed to do child placing and supervision, . 
minimum of three quarters of field work in 
school of social work is required. A: ange 
ments can be made for further schooling whi 
employed. Salaries conform to those paid b 
Chicago agencies. As most of our work is i 
Chicago residence is not required at othe 
headquarters. Write to Lutheran Child e 
fare Association, Addison, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER—Church agency in Baltimore 
Maryland. Primarily to work with juvenile 
appearing in court. Also opporunity for famil 
case work. Lutheran preferred. 8337 Survey 


t 


WANTED—Trained case workers and workin 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its family an 
child welfare services. Good supervision an 
adequate salary based on training and 
ence, Transportation paid to San Franciscc 
Write Catholic Social Service, 995 Marke 

- Street, San Francisco 3. + ' 


CASEWORKER, must have graduate experienc! 
for position in Maternity Hospital for Unwe 
Mothers. Protestant. Salary starting at $1,92 

er year. Write Marion S, Kimball, 202 Wes 
ewton Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, for cha 
lenging combination case work and comn 
nity organization in Voluntary Health 

am, Denver, Colorado. No travel. 
urvey. : 
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Classified Advertising 


Display as spiel te OS 1 
Non-display . . . . .) Se Specks al 
Minimum Charge . . $1.50 ‘per insertion 


Discounts . . 10% on, six imsertio 
CASH WITH ORDER at - 

Survey Graphic 
2 E. 19th Street New York 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


aici 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A CAMP 
COUNSELOR 
Elmer F. Ott and Walter H. Wones 


A mew _ manual aimed at developing positive, dy- 
namic leaders. Specific and practical, it instructs 
the counselor in techniques and one for do- 
ing his job well. 75c each; {2 for $7.5 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 

We quote lowest market prices. No charge for 

pene er eF to- ving and (Out pour Books. 

All B OLD and NEW FREE. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK COLLECTIONS 

22 East {7th St., New York City 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE sr haedes showing several hundred 
beautiful design 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS by asking 
me for any number at a time. Pay after I 

_ bill you at publishers’ lowest prices. Catalog 

_ SG, free. JOHN CREHORE, Postbox 2929-G, 
Washington LDC. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, ’pibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons, Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SEARCH AND ERRAND SERVICE; com- 
plete; professional; all Washington facilities. 
eee CREHORE, Postbox 2329-G, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


Neat, rapid, reasonable rates—B & B_ Steno- 
pepric mac 150 Nassau Street, N.Y.C., 


M ISCELLANEOUS 


TTING. Send poem for immediate con- 


on aes Bldg., Boston 8, Mass. 


RESORT 


DHO OLME” on Seventh Lake-Inlet, N.Y. 
_ Adirondacks. Friendly. Informal. 


F seal early. Lyal aad ‘Bea Van 


FOOD PACKAGES 


& B OFFERS: Expert manuscript typing—_ 


SONG POEMS WANTED FOR MUSICAL | 
Ba eration. FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTER a 


ood and lots of it. No Bar. Accommo-— 


POSITIONS OPEN IN HAWAII 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


SOCIAL WORKERS 
CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 
SUPERVISORS 


APPLY: Requesting application from Territorial Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Hale Auhau, Honolulu 2, T. H., and giving brief summary 
of education, experience, and type of position desired. 


These positions include: 


1. SOCIAL WORKERS— (two grades) 
Minimum requirement: One year of graduate training in an ap- 
proved school of social work. 


Salary: Minimum of first grade, $174.17 plus $45 monthly bonus, 
maximum of second grade, $237.50 plus $45 monthly bonus. 


2. CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 
Minimum requirement: Graduation from a two-year approved 
graduate school of social work plus two years of full-time paid 
experience in child welfare-or any equivalent combination of 
experience and training. 


Salary: $212. 92 to $264.58 plus $45 monthly bone 


3. SUPERVISORS , 
Minimum requirement: Graduation from two-year approved gradu- 
ate school of social work plus four years of full-time paid experi- 
ence in a recognized case work agency, one year of which was in 
a case work supervisory capacity or any equivalent combination 
of experience and training, =~ 


‘Salary: $264.58 to $328.75 plus $45 monthly bonus. 


"4, PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS | eae 
Minimum requirement: Graduation from a two-year approved 4 f 

Sig graduate school of social work with specialization in psychiatric = 
social work plus three years full-time paid experience in the field.y 


Salary: pre 50 to pa ee 42 plus $45 monthly bonus. 


a 


) : » Fee . 
- Persons who do not hove a minimum of one year graduate training in 
a school of social work approved by the American pee S “4 


rie 


Schools of Social Work fied not apply. — : Rat 
AL expenses commactod, wit travel to Hawa must be borne bt ) 


New HARPER BOOKS 


for Survey Readers 


Fourth in the Series on “Problems of Race 
and Culture in American Education” spon- 


sored by the Bureau for Intercultural 


Education 


MINORITY 
PROBLEMS 


IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A Study of Administrative Policies and 
Practices in Seven School Systems 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


Do the practices and policies in our public schools de- 
velop good human relations which overcome race and 
religious differences? This book is a first-hand study 
of how school systems in seven representative cities 
have approached problems in intercultural relations. 
Dr. Brameld reports upon American school administra- 
tion in its social setting—influenced by the power and 
pressure structure of the modern community as well as 
by democratic ideas. He interprets the mechanics of 
administrative organization to show how intercultural 
Policies actually develop. This book provides a yard- 
stick for measuring school policies and practices use- 
ful to all educators and citizens concerned for democ- 
racy. 


$2.50 


THE WAR ON 
MALNUTRITION 
AND POVERTY 


The Role of Consumer Co-operatives 
By J. MURRAY LUCK 


Professor of Biochemistry, Stanford 
University, California 


Never before has the record of research into poverty, 
with its consequences in malnutrition, been set forth so 
completely to show the need of higher levels of food 
consumption among underprivileged groups. Here is a 
challenging approach to the problem. with attention 
centered on how the cooperative societies can help ap- 
preciably to offset the conditions of malnutrition and, 
at the same time, develop the cooperative movement, 

ad $2.50 


LEISURE TIME 
EDUCATION 


A Handbook of Creative Activities 
for Teachers and Group Leaders 


By ANNA MAY JONES 


Guidance Counselor, New York City Public Schools 


The increasing attention being paid in formal education 
to education for leisure makes this manual for teachers 
and group leaders especially timely and valuable. It 
includes not only suggestive outlines for group discus- 
sion among teachers and recognized leaders but it also 
explains how the regular subjects of the curriculum can 
interpret leisure-time activities. “It seems to me that you 
have written a pioneer book about the often discussed 
subject of how to bridge the gap between the classroom 
and living. There are many teachers and many citizens 
who would like to know more about this matter and I 
am sure they will find what you have written most 
valuable and interesting.” —Dr. George N. Shusteér, 
President, Hunter College. $2.75 


MY COUNTRY 
SCHOOL DIARY 


An Adventure in Creative Teaching 
By JULIA WEBER 


Everyone interested in the rehabilitation of rural life 
including teachers, social workers and community 
workers will find here an absorbing and helpful record 
of how a one-room-school teacher revived a community 
during four years of creative teaching. “MY COUNTRY 
SCHOOL DIARY is, I believe, the best book I Have ever 
read for .giving the spirit and practice of teaching 
method in its broad full sense. It deserves the very 
widest sale.’—William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


THE ART OF 
PLAIN TALK 


By RUDOLF FLESCH 


Author of “Marks of Readable Style” 


Do you write and read reports? Issue public relations 
releases? or otherwise offer ideas for public accept- 
ance? Here is aid to helping you put simple power and 
crystal clarity into your messages. “At last I’ve dis- 
covered a man that knows how to write about ‘how to 
write’... THE ART OF PLAIN TALK has finally ap- 
plied to writing problems a method of analysis that 
makes sense.”——Mark Wiseman, Advertising and Selling. 
“THE ART OF PLAIN TALK offers specific, eye-on-the- 


_ word criticism of bad writing. (Dr. Flesch practices what 


he teaches.) It offers much good advice about the art 
of learning to write so people can understand you.”—- 
Christian Science Monitor. \ $2.50 


- HARPER & BROTHERS 4 | 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16,N. Y. 


